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Here’s how they make coal dust 


LIE DOWN AND BEHAVE! 


Coal dust floating around in a mine is not only dirty and 
unpleasant, but it’s also a hazard problem as old as coal 
mining itself. The modern coal mine, though, is equipped 
to make coal dust lie down and behave. 

A powerful blower sprays the underground roof and walls 
with “rock dust”—lime rock ground as fine as talcum powder. 
This dilutes the coal dust, neutralizes its explosive qualities, 
and safeguards against explosions. 

The “rock dusting” machine is just one of many advances 
resulting from the safety and mechanization program of the 
country’s progressive Bituminous Coal operators. It may 
surprise you to learn, for example, that today more than 
90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechan- 
ically cut .. . more than 50% is mechanically loaded . . . only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

No wonder then, that America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world . . . pay the highest 
wages . and are being operated with greater skill and 


greater safety than ever before. 


MINOUS 


COAL... LIGHTS 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 


ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 


ment and financial aid from mine owners 

who realize that a man becomes a better 

worker and a better citizen as he develops 
. . «“ . ”?> 

pride in “a home of his own. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Government Seizure No Cure-All 


During the war, the Government 
was given authority to seize and oper- 
ate vital industries when labor disputes 
threatened to halt their operation. 
When these special war powers expired, 
the question of the advisability of re- 
newing them was raised. But is Gov- 
ernment seizure of strike-threatened in- 
dustries a good thing? 


‘. ££ 


In the ordinary labor dispute, 
Government seizure is unnecessary. 
The emergency strike provisions of the 
recently passed labor act should be ef- 
fective in most cases. Government 
seizure should be considered as a na- 
tional policy, not merely in relation to 
coal mines. If adopted as a national 
policy, it could too easily be used in 
shipping, railroads, steel, oil, auto man- 
ufacture, public utilities and other 
fields. 

The principal weakness of Govern- 
ment seizure as a means of settling 
labor disputes is that it tends to pre- 
vent true collective bargaining. We’ve 
seen what happened in the coal indus- 
try from 1943 to 1947 under the Smith- 
Connally Act. Militant labor leaders 
can force the seizure of industries at 
will, merely by making greater demands 
than the owners can meet. 

Government seizure of an industry 
can prove a boomerang, for once it 
takes place, the Government can find it 
difficult to end. Upwise labor authori- 
ties usually resist return of the prop- 
erties to their private owners except 
under conditions satisfactory to them. 
And this means surrender to those who 
are usually responsible for the seizure 
by the Government. 

An industry that has been taken 
over by the Government can prove a 
white elephant. The Government does 
not have the trained personnel neces- 
sary to administer seized properties effi- 
ciently, nor can it train them under 
emergency conditions. As a result, huge 
losses could be built up, even in pros 
perous times, and in a situation where 
competition is strong, the losses to the 
public treasury could be staggering. 


x * * 


A very significant point, and 
one that is too often overlooked, is 
this: Government seizure as a perma- 
nent policy can lead to Government 
ownership. This applies to all major 
industries as well as to natural re- 
sources such as coal. Government own- 
ership would inevitably lead to lowered 
production, less efficient distribution, 
destroying competition, higher costs, 
growth of statism, loss of personal 
freedom for both labor and .manage- 
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STRIKE VIOLENCE. Federal ownership is a 


dangerous way fo stop if. 


ment, and even eventually destruction 
of the whole system of representative 
government upon which our nation was 
founded. 

The American people do not want 
and cannot afford policies leading to 
those results. England has had a pain- 
ful demonstration of the “benefits” of 
government ownership of important in- 
dustries. Greater production, lower 
prices and better service are always a 
result of competition, With important 
industries in the hands of politicians, 
this incentive is removed, and improved 
service to the public becomes less im- 
portant than the bureaucrats’ own po- 
litical welfare, 

6.6 


The recently passed labor bill 
was a result of public insistence on a 
fairer method of settling labor disputes 
and controlling unwise labor leaders’ 
use of their authority. The principle of 
Government seizure works in the op- 
posite direction. With the Government 
authorized to seize industries stopped 
by strikes, labor leaders who are in- 
clined to be arbitrary can force the 
Government to take over an industry 
and dictate their own terms to the 
Government. 

It is a reflection upon the sincerity 
and intelligence of labor organizations 
as well as management to accept the 
idea of Government seizure as a means 
of settling their disputes. That is not 
even paying lip service to the merits of 
collective bargaining. 























DOUBLE ACTION 


Anza 


MOTOR OIL 





FLOWS FAST | 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your ‘'Z’’ 
for the genuine. 
Sold from coast to 
coast at this sign 
of quality service. 





Member Penn Grade Crude Ol) Ass'n. Permit No ? 


* Registered Trade Mark 





Tough film PENNZOIL 


gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
































PROFIT 


OPPORTUNITIES 
in Growth Stocks! 


UST AS FORTUNES were 
made-in radio and automobile 
stocks after World War I, so should 
large profits accrue to those who cor- 
rectly gauge the possibilities of new 
products now coming from research 
laboratories. 


TELEVISION 
New Profit Maker! 


Among new growth situations, Television 
is just now reaching the profit-making stage. 
10 large cities already have telecast stations. 
One television producer made 10,000 sets in 
1946 — plans over 100,000 this year. 

Our new Report: Television Gets ‘‘Go 
Ahead”’ Signal — recommends one out- 
standing stock from these: 


Radio Corp., Du Mont, Zenith, 
Farnsworth, Emerson, Philco, 
Viewtone, Stewart-Warner, Syl- 
vania, and U.S. Television. 


To introduce the most widely- 
used investment advisory service 
— backed by 27 years experience 
— we will gladly send new readers 
a copy of this valuable Report. 


Send for Bulletin PF-8 FREE! 


(No representative will call.) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". r Boston 16, Mass. 





Digs at the rate of 


a thousand holes a ~p- 
day. Strictly a pow- < ASS 
er feed and a power / AY 
lift. Nohand crank- Xs 


ing —tractor does 
all the work. Fin- < ‘ 

ger-tip control. No other like it. High 
speed auger with two spirals and two 
cutting lips. Eliminates the hard work 
connected with post hole digging. A woman can 
operate as easy as a man. Folds back quickly for 
driving through barn doors and under trees. Digs 
straight holes on hills. Plenty of profits doing cus- 
tom work. SOLD ONLY DIRECT TO THE USER. 
Write for FREE details and rock bottom prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 4-764 Elm St, Ottawa, Kansas 


e BUILD YOUR OWN Battery Driven 
ELECTRIC LAWN MOWER..|[pians onty 


eee rotary-blade mower can 3 5 ¢ 


be made from inexpensive parts 

and anold auto generator. Plans eae 

om complete, easily followed. 
Dae Mower cuts forward, back- 

ward, tall or short grass, 

weeds. 

on LEJAY MFG. CO., 
810 LeJay Bldg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 























Between 


Ourselves 





Naval Reserve Program: I extend 
to you my hearty congratulations for pre- 


| senting in such an interesting manner the 


Naval Reserve cruise on board the USS 
Rochester. We of the Navy are deeply ap- 
preciative of. the support and co-operation 
given the Naval Reserve program, of which 
Pope Haley’s interesting article “Task 
Force for Peace,” in the July 2 issue of 
PATHFINDER is an excellent example. 
C. W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral, 
U.S. Navy. 


e « « The active and excellent co- 
operation of magazines like the PATH- 


| FINDER has helped greatly the progress of 
| the Naval Reserve and we are most grate- 


| (June 18) 


ful. 
Rear Adm. John Gingrich, Director 
of Naval Reserve, U.S. Navy. 


Democracy vs. Republic: I was 
somewhat surprised to read in PATHFINDER 
Felix Morley’s reference to 
Friends of Democracy. He lifted one 
paragraph from The New York Times and 
made it appear that this quotation was a 
way of testing whether or not the Ameri- 
can citizen might be considered a Fascist. 


| He referred to the propaganda line that 





our country is a republic and not a democ- 
racy. Of course there are many people 
who hold the idea that this is a republic 
and not a democracy. Such an opinion 
does not make them Fascist, but if they 
carry on this propaganda together with the 
other propaganda lines indicated in The 
New York Times, that is an altogether 
different matter. In The New York Times 
article we indicated that the whole Fascist 
pattern included . . . the following other 
items: racism, anti-Semitism, anti-alien- 
ism, anti-refugeeism, extreme nationalism, 
isolationism, sympathy for other Fascists, 
CUC. « 
L. M. Birkhead, Friends of 
Democracy, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

[Reader Birkhead speaks of “the propa- 
ganda line that our country is a_ republic 
and not a democracy.” This is not a “prop- 
aganda line” but a simple political fact, as 
will be realized by anybody who reads the 
Constitution carefully. Dr. Morley used the 
word democracy, as a political system, in its 
literal sense of unqualified majority rule. 
Three Presidential vetoes in two weeks, of 
legislation approved by the majority of both 
Houses of Congress, is certainly wholly un- 
democratic, but also wholly constitutional. 
—Ep.| 


Cover Comment: The June 18 cover 


| is excellent, but your photographer posed 


the doctor with his back to the clock and 
to the x-ray of the abdomen. Most sur- 


| geons face the x-ray they wish to consult. 


Joseph J. Delfins, M.D., 
Rutland Heights, Mass. 


[The architects (not the photographer), 
who designed Walter Reed hospital are re- 
sponsible for the placement of the x-ray 
machine and clock on the inside wall (wired 





for same), behind Col. Frank Hamilton. The 
patient’s head is toward the door, as is cus- 
tomary. The surgeon had to be on the right 
for this particular operation.—Eb. | 


Complaint: I have just finished 
reading my first copy of PATHFINDER and 
have only one complaint. You should 
have four or five “stops” indicated so a 
man can take time out to eat his meals 
and glance at his daily paper. 

George W. Roberts, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 


Shoulder to the Wheel: Back in 
1922 I tried to put my leverage back of an 
effort to snap us out of the recession so 


A Creed 


Ti earn more J must 
produce more + As 
my production increases 


so will mp abilitp to bup 
and‘to have necessities 


and luxuries increases 
‘Mp efforts as an indiibual 
have a powerful force in 
bringing about better times 
for everpbody + Mp sal- 
vation lies in mp works 
1 will 60 mp part @e 





Howard Law 


A CREED. To earn more, produce more . 


many “economists” are always seeing just 
over the horizon. 
For evidence, see the 
stamp affixed above. 
Howard Law, Maine Colony, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


creed in the 


Used Car Racket: “Accessories Ex- 
tra’ (June 18) was a timely expese of the 
second-hand car dealer. If the manufac- 
turer wants to stop this racket let him 
require the distributor to publish in his 
ads the delivered price of the car as was 
done prior to 1942. 


R. G. Jones, Riverside, Cal. 


Mormons: The article on the settle- 
ment of Utah (PATHFINDER, June 4) was 
one of the best. We, along with members 
of our Utah Colony in Southern Califor- 
nia, appreciate its truthfulness. 

Mrs. Leonard A, Fillerup, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


e « ¢ As a member of the Mormon 
Church, I wish to thank you for your 
splendid and truthful article. May writers 
in the future be as gracious and honest 


. 
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as you have been. May success continue | 
for PATHFINDER Magazine for its splendid | 
service to the public. | e 
Bishop Orlin F. Lamb, Church of | Pen d 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, | ab/ 
Los Angeles, Cal. e 


Germ Warfare: In “Super-Do” 
(June 18) you have a very enlightening 
article on what humanity can expect in 
future war. Do the scientific playboys 
realize that if they established any of the 


mentiorfed diseases in epidemic form in an 
enemy country, we would be in for it, too? AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 
Germs will not recognize friend or foe, 
cannot be stopped by any fighting line. 
Heinrich Perlich, Cassia, Fla. 





Mental Food: To supply mental 
food is the vitally important task of the 
school. Texas, California and Washington 
supply free text books, If any Federal aid 
is to be given, it, too, should be along 
these lines. A Secretary of Education 
should supervise schools and publish uni- 
form texts which would be both free and 
compulsory. Children moving from place 
to place could then continue their studies | 
without loss or confusion. 

M. W. Arleigh, University of 
| California, Extension Division, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Stroudsburg Descendant: Your | 
article, “Main St. Keeps-America Busy” | 
(May. 7) was of special interest to me. | 

. lam a great-great-great granddaughter | 
of Col. Jacob Stroud, founder of Strouds- 
burg, Pa. | 

Cora E. Stroud Rust, Seattle, Wash. 


Christianity Today: A large part 
of the responsibility for the ills of the 
world falls upon the churches of today. 
Shame on us that we have made no special 
effort for spiritual recovery and it has be- 

come necesSary for Bernard Baruch to 
plead for a mobilization of the church 
forces! 
Mrs. S. W. Moore, Vista, Cal. 


e « e If Christianity were taught 
simply, without the many confusing de- 
nominational interpretations, it soon would | 
cover the earth... 


| 
C. L. Baird, Katy, Tex. | 





Taft-Hartley Act: How these greedy 


labor barens do scream when their brass Farming is America’s greatest single enterprise. The welfare of the 
knuckles are taken from them, and they nation depends upon it. More people are engaged in it than in any 
are placed on a basis of equality. If, as single industrial classification. While farm workers are fewer than pre- 


they seem to think, they are running the 
country, they will have to accept responsi- 
bilities as well as the perquisites of power. 


war, farm production is at an all-time high. Mechanized or power 
farming has made this possible; has revolutionized modern farming; 


L. A. Wilson, Portland, Ore. has increased and diversified the average farm's output, many fold. 

Here is where spark plugs play an exceptionally important part in the 

e ¢ ¢ Well, the Taft-Hartley Act did daily lives of the users. Particularly noteworthy is the fact that Cham- 

one thing—it eliminated the bulk of Con- pion Spark Plugs are the overwhelming favorites in cars, trucks, tractors, 


gress candidates for President in 1948. No 
one connected with that bill would have a 
chance. 


Jack C. Knight, Spokane, Wash. 


stationary engines and other power farming equipment, because 
they're dependable. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
I 323 M St., N.W.., Washington 5, Bl. listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 


“ 
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CLINGS BETTER...SAVES WEAR 


dela igelt]o)(-tnia-t-me it) olaldehitela| 
the year ‘round 
Toby 


AMALIE 


— the right grade for every 
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AMALIE DIVISION 
L Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York 16, N.Y 


aola 






onneborn Bros., Dalias |, Tex 


ALLA 


AMAL 


a 


LOOK FOR THE 
‘“‘AMALIE’’ SIGN 
or write Dept. P for 
name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 





Ul, 
PGuaratioed by > Kills ‘the fleas 
Good Housekeeping Quickly! 
Lr as ch Keeps others off 
for Days. : 
Either Kind 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, 25¢ & 50¢ 


the original formula. BEST FOR CATS. 








G TULIP Bulbs 25¢ 


Your neighbors will admire these 
blooms next spring. May-flowering 
bulbs about 1” and over in DIAMETER 
of different varieties. Worth at least 
$1.00, but sold ot 25c for the privi- 
lege of sending you new FALL 
PLANTING LIST showing in natural 
colors every flower we offer, such as 
Doffodils, Tu'ips, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, and other 
healthy, beautiful spring-flowering bulbs. 





Send today—no letter necessary—merely wrap 
quarter in tissue and write name, address and word 
“TULIP” on back of envelope. 

HARTFORD FARMS «© America’s Largest Bulb Growers 
DEPT. mM 58 HARTFORD, MICH. 






IMAGINE EXxcAg LG aS 
THIS! Ghee ia Eee ey 


FREE SAMPLES PERSONAL STATIONERY 
50 fo: I 


Big line Christma« and Everyday axort- 
tL TERE Eee ments. Sell only 50c to $1.00—your profit 
25¢ to SS per box. Extra borius. Write 
today for free samplex personal Chri«t- 
stationery, and Leader 2) card 





CARDS 
COST YOU AS Ems 


Christmas, 16-card Feature All-Occasion 
LOW AS 45: sssortments on epproval. Special Offers. 





ELMIRA GREETING CARD COo,, BETENS CARD CO. Dope. 0-226, Galva, N.Y. M-226, Elmira, N. Y. 


TOMBSTONE 








22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: & in. Thick 
Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Lettering free Satistlaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 

24 F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 
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People and Places 


La Grande, Ore.: Ex-Marine 
Haefer, winner of a 78-acre tract of 
land in a veterans’ homestead lottery, 
returned his new farm to the Govern- 
ment when he discovered it would cost 
at least $35,000 to make the barren 
wastes productive. His recommenda- 
tion: “Let the Government use it for a 
coyote pasture.” 

Iron River, Mich.: Former bank 
teller Mrs. Alfred Rizzardi confessed 
she had embezzled $7,200 from the 
Miners’ State Bank over a four-year 
period “to entertain soldiers and sail- 
ors” because “I felt sorry for them.” 

Memphis, Tenn.: Irritated by 
the “indecent” attire of four young 
girls sunning themselves on the next 
door lawn, a 58-year-old complainant 
asked Judge William Bacon for permis- 
sion to sprinkle the neighborhood grass 
with itching powder. 

Tulsa: The Odom family can be 
forgiven for being slightly confused. 
J. T. Odom married Mrs. Charles 
Madson, a widow. His son, Lee Odom, 
married Mrs. Madson’s daughter, Jean- 
nie. Young Odom became his step- 
mother’s son-in-law and his father’s 
stepson-in-law. Jeannie is her mother’s 
stepdaughter-in-law, and her stepbroth- 
er’s wife. 

Palermo, Sicily: Denied their 
demands for wage boosts, street clean- 
ers paraded downtown scattering all the 
garbage and refuse they had collected 
the day before. 

* Springfield, Mo.: Mrs. Orpha 
Mabee sued for divorce charging her 
husband with gross selfishness. Sam- 
ple compaint: Whenever they had steak 
and onions, he ate the steak, she ate 
the onions, 

North Arlington, N.J.: Albert 
E. Lang abandoned his long-cherished 
dream—to marry England’s Princess 
Elizabeth—when British officials turned 
down his visa request because he was 
“undesirable.” 


New York: Mrs. Charlayne 
Whitely Gellatly sought to invalidate 
her late husband’s will. He left a $4 


million art collection to Washington’s 
Smithsonian Institution and gave her an 
empty suitcase, an umbrella and $70. 

Passaic, N.J.: After Anna Par- 
finska agreed to be hospitalized for a 
bad cold, she discovered she had been 
taken to an insane asylum in place of 
her neighbor, Anna Sefcik. Released 
after five days, while doctors checked 
her story, she said: “It spoiled my 
whole week.” 

Des Moines, Iowa: Given the 
choice of paying a $20 fine or spending 
three days in jail for a traffic violation, 
Arthur Williams, 18, picked jail be- 
cause “my home is under water and 
I’m tired of sleeping on the levees.” 

Clinton City, Ill.: Baby-sitter 
Walter Furst lost his job and won a 





jail sentence when Mr. and Mrs. David 
Spreck returned home to find Furst 
swinging their 4-year-old son from a 
three-story window “to keep the brat | 
from bawling.” 

New Dover, Kan.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Feinbaum returned from a 13-day 
motor trip to find their home razed.by 
fire. All that remained were 39 quarts 
of milk, four pints of cream, three 
dozen eggs and six pounds of butter. 
They had forgotten to cancel their 
dairy order. 

New York: Because running an 
elevator for $200 a month is “pretty 
dull work,” Gus Fusaro posed as a Wall 
Street stock broker and sold $250,000 
worth of non-existent stocks. When ar- 
rested Fusaro said: ‘‘My securities are 
as good as most, better than many.” 

Lewisburg, Pa.: After serving 
six years of a ten-year jail term, dur- 
ing which he learned to talk, former 
mute James Blicken was released on 
parole. Five days later he was back in 
jail charged with disturbing .the peace. 
He had shouted in church. 

Brooklyn: Helen O'Connor (be- 
low) had been taught never to cause a 
disturbance in church. She made no 
outcry, even when a stranger seated 
next to her snatched her handbag and 
walked out. The bag contained the $41 
Helen had been carefully saving for a 
week’s vacation at the seashore, so in- 


stead she spent it sun-bathing on the 
roof of her Brooklyn home. 


International 


Stay-at-home 
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ASTOR. There is nothing worse than this. 


There’s nothing worse than being 
photographed with your mouth open.— 
Lady Astor. 


I think Mayor Curley should go to 
jail. It is of paramount importance that 
public confidence be maintained in the fair 
and impartial administration of justice to 
all alike, to the high and the low, to the 
rich and the poor.—Judge James M. 
Proctor, sentencing the-Boston mayor. 


Travel to the planets by rockets us- 
ing atomic power will be possible during 
our lifetime. Mars, not the Moon, will be 
the first planet on which man will set 
foot, this because the Moon is dead and 
airless, and not much would be gained by 
landing there.—Prof. Lyman Spitzer Jr., 
Yale university. 


Sen. Taft told me Le did not see 
how the Universal Military Training bill 
could come up in this session of the Sen- 
ate. However, he agreed to talk further 
with me about the matter.—Former Su- 
preme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. 


The need for co-ordination of the 
armed services has been over-stressed. 
Actually, now, except for a few basic is- 
sues, we don’t have many differences.— 
Vice-Adm. Arthur W. Radford. 


The future is unrestful, but not 
alarming. I see no war with Russia as an 
immediate threat. But we must be pre- 
pared, militarily, economically and spirit- 
ually:—Bernard M,. Baruch. 


Current U.S. policy in Korea is 
turning that country into a satellite of 
Soviet Russia.—Roger N. Baldwin, direc- 
tor, American Civil Liberties Union. 


Our billboard crew got its signs 
mixed. You see we serve both Columbus 
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JOE PALOOKA SAYS VOW IWE 


U.S.COAST 
GUARD _ 


HEY, YOU EX-COAST GUARD ano EXNAVY 
MEN ! IF YoURE BETWEEN 17-35 THE COAST 
GUARD HAS SPECIAL ‘LEFT ARM’ RATINGS OPEN 
FOR You Now! 

































KREML NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR DOWN WITH DUST-CATCHING GREASE 













ON HOT STICKY SUMMER DAYS... YOUR 
HAIR NEEDS EXTRA-SPECIAL CARE !. 


When broiling summer sun bakes 
and dries your hair—leaving it so 
stiff and hard to comb—so hard to 
keep attractive and neatly groomed 
—don’t settle for just any hair 
dressing when you can enjoy the 
EXTRA ADVANTAGES of Kreml. 

This highly specialized hair tonic 
gives you YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Kreml contains a special combination of hair-grooming 
ingredients, which is found in NO OTHER hair tonic. 

That’s why Kreml keeps hair handsomely groomed 
longer throughout the hottest, stickiest summer day 
without ever looking or feeling greasy. 


WHEN HAIR IS SO DRY IT BREAKS AND FALLS ! 


Kreml is simply great to lubricate a dry scalp. And 
if the sun dries and scorches your hair so that it 
breaks and falls when you comb it—Kreml helps 
‘condition’ the hair in that it leaves it feeling so 
much softer, more pliable. 

At the same time Kreml removes itchy loose 
dandruff and leaves scalp feeling so cool, refreshed 
and alive! Make Kreml a daily ‘must’ this summer 
for that handsome, clean-cut look from morn till 
night—for a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KREML Haire Tome 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
For Better-Groomed Hair—A More ‘Hygienic’ Scalp 

















and Indianapolis. We are taking down the 
sign in Columbus reading “For a better 
Indianapolis, elect William H. Wemmer, 
Mayor.” —W. Frank Welch, president, In- 
tercity Sign Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


It is too early to pass a final judg- 
ment on the United Nations. But why 
attempt to hide the delusions which two 
years have brought us?—Belgian Premier 
Paul-Henri Spaak. 


The truth is Henry Wallace’s grand 
tours have damaged the moral standing of 
America and hurt the cause of peace and 
recovery.—Eric Johnston, 


There is as much reason for a New 
Yorker to contribute to the education of a 
Kentuckian who will spend his adult life 


Acme 


CONANT. He wants no bounds in education. 


in Manhattan as that of a Brooklynite who 
will one day make his home in California. 
—Dr. James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard university. . 


Britain will support the Marshall 
plan for European recovery because we 
cannot live a tolerable life next door to a 
slum.—Lord Inverchapel, British ambas- 
sador to the U.S. 


I regard Paul Herzog, chairman of 
the National Labor” Relations Board, as 
the kind of man who will do his utmost to 
see that the new Taft-Hartley law is car- 
ried out fairly.—Sen. Irving M. Ives (R.- 
N.Y.). 


Christianity is confronted with the 
greatest opportunity in Japan since the 
birth of Christ.—Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur. 


The thing that impresses me most 
about the U.S. is the extraordinary way 
the parents obey their children.—The 
Duke of Windsor. 


Senators are . . . above average, 
physically. They have to be or they could 
not survive in the political game.—Dr. 
George Calver, physician to Congress. 
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The Cover. On carpenters’, 
bricklayers’ and plumbers’ ability to 
build homes depends only a small 
part of the nation’s struggle to end 
the housing shortage. Factors with- 
in the housing industry—other than 
short supplies of materials—have 
done much to delay the fulfillment 
of the need for more homes. (See 
Where Are Those Houses?, page 


20.) + + + 


Next Issue. Average indus- 
trial wage today is $50. With that 
income at current prices, a family 
can keep up with some of the 
Joneses—but not with all of the 
Joneses. Living standards are ris- 
ing, but buying is selective. For 
insight into how one family of four 
does it, see the Aug. 13 PATHFINDER 
for One Family’s $50 a Week—four 
picture pages. 

x & * 





Quiz. Whom will the Democrats 
pick for the No. 2 post in 1948? 
(See Democrats’ V. P. Crop, p. 
17.) 

Do you know how to use an electric 
fan? 

(See Cooler, p. 33.) 

What’s the outlook in baseball’s 
pennant races? 

(See Anybody’s Guess, p. 38.) 

Where does fascism still flourish? 
(See Report on Franco, p. 42.) 

Which programs please America’s 
rural radio audience most? 
(See Farmer and the Dial, p. 
43-) 

How soon can Japan be made self- 
supporting? 

(See Business in Japan, p. 31.) 

Outdoor films: Will there be more 
for motorists? 

(See Drive-in Movies, p. 25.) 

Why does the world’s most idolized 
organist choose Africa for 
home? 

(See Bach in the Jungle, p. 45.) 

What unique business is making a 
come-back in the Old South? 
(See Hinderer, p. 41.) 

Are America’s college students be- 
coming grumpy? 

(See What, No Humor!, p. 37.) 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S MID-YEAR REPORT on the nation's economy will forecast un- 
precedented prosperity, discount any chances of an early depression or 
recession, but will contain another plea to big industry leaders to 
lower prices. 


Oe 


cause (1) they are convinced demands for coal will be strong enough to 
pass along the pay hike, (2) they wanted to give the Taft-Hartley Act 
a chance to work and (3) coal mines are due for extensive mechaniza- 
tion, which will reduce labor costs. 

TOP—RANKING CIO AND AFL UNIONS, changing the tune of their contract negotia-— 
tions, will seek longer contracts with greater job security instead of 
wage boosts. Reason: They are convinced they have won about all the 
traffic will bear in the way of straight wage hikes, and companies' 
books indicate good productive futures. 


JO L. LEWIS HAS BEGUN HIS FIGHT for the presidency of AFL. He has already 
started to pressure members of the union's executive council, which 
meets in Chicago Sept. 8 to select William Green's successor. Lewis 
would pass over the leadership of the miners to John O'Leary, present 
vice president of UMW. 
/ 
| 


sales are now accounted for by exports. The threatening dollar 
shortage abroad is a major key to America's business future. 


NINETEEN MAJOR AIRLINES are seeking Civil Aeronautics Board permission to cut 
air freight charges 25% by Aug. 1. The airlines hope the resulting 
additional freight business will revive the sagging industry. 


Export-Import Bank's functions sharply curtailed. Banking experts 
hope to restrict the Export-Import financing to trade, leaving policy 
and long-term rehabilitation loans to the World. Bank. 


energy leaks from Oak Ridge, Tenn. Committee members may ask news- 
papers which reported thefts of secret data to reveal their sources. 


THE FBI WILL RE—EXAMINE all job applications filed with Atomic Energy Commis-— 
Sion. New State Department employes will also have to undergo 
probes. The move has no connection with the reported theft of secret 
atom information, but was ordered directly from the White House. 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF SEN. JOHN BRICKER may bring about a shakeup in 
the Capitol's policing methods. Fearful of more attempts to injure 
legislators, the Senate Judiciary Committee will study new safety 
measures and, with the help of the FBI, try to convert the Capitol 
Police into a first-line force. 


DESPITE RUSSIA'S FRIGID ATTITUDE, Secretary of State Marshall has not abandoned 
efforts to get the USSR to share in the European recovery plan that 
bears his name. Before the 16—-nation conference in Paris ends, 
another invitation will be offered Russia, probably through the French 


Foreign Office. 
A SHAKEUP IN BRITAIN'S GOVERNMENT is in the wind. Dissatisfaction with the way 


ne the Labor Party has met the economic crisis may force Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee and Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin to step down. It 
may even lead to a general election within six months, despite earlier 


predictions that there would be none in England until 1949. 
CONTRARY TO DENIALS, PRESIDENT TRUMAN will do plenty of traveling this summer. 


He will probably visit his mother as soon as his new plane, the 
Independence, returns from taking Dwight Griswold to Greece. He also 


plans a fishing trip with Washington's Gov. Mon Wallgren. 
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The Nation 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE. Even on Lewis’ terms it 


Higher Gear 

The coal peace means: More energy 
for factories, goods for us and 
Europe, perhaps price boosts 


Once again, across the land, the sun 
will rise and set to the whir of factory 
wheels, the rhythmic clank of farm ma- 
chinery. 

The muscles of America’s production 
system seemed free from labor unrest and 
all but a few Government regulations. A 
year of industrial peace was almost cer- 
tain. 

Here and there in Washington clumsy 
hands still fumbled. There were still de- 
lays, harangues, quarrels between Con- 
gress and White House. But it was nor- 
mal. It was Washington. It was demo- 
cracy. 

The country seemed happier than 
usual. Even gloomy prophet Harry Tru- 
man doubted a recession would come this 
year. 

Retail prices were: still high—s55.5“% 
above 1939’s. But, factory wages had 
doubled, farm income had tripled and 
industrial profits had nearly quadrupled. 
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would boost production. (SEE: Higher Gear) 


More than 60 million job-holding 
Americans pushed unemployment down to 
2.5 million. It probably was even less, for 
Labor Department statistics included 
many of the 2 million “vacation-jobless”’ 
college students. 

A few manufactured goods—like cars 
and refrigerators—were still hard to get, 
mainly because steel is scarce. To end 
this shortage, 1,170 spark-throwing fur- 
naces will pour out nearly 62 million tons 
of finished steel this year, twice the aver- 
age between-war annual output. 

Hope for Europe. From this in- 
dustrial peace and increased production, 
war-wrecked Europe takes heart. She 
counts on coal for her blast furnaces, tools 
for her mines, machinery for her ‘ruined 
factories. 

Meanwhile, U.S. vacationers were 
shelling out $100 million daily for vaca- 
tions, ranging from ocean cruises to back- 
yard sunbathing. 

One deck-chair sunbather lay on a 
spacious lawn behind a Colonial house in 
Alexandria, Va. This was news. For John 
L. Lewis, United Mine Workers’ boss, us- 
ually ponders monk-like, behind drawn 
shutters. Here basked a new Lewis, glee- 


ful over the best contract he ever bad- 
gered from reluctant .coal operators. 

Lewis’ happiness may be the nation’s 
happiness. Unless 1.3 million railroad 
hands strike in September, it will mean a 
year of labor-management teamwork. 

The price of peace was high, in terms 
of price tags. Giving in to Lewis may 
raise coal prices 70¢ a ton. Jron Age, the 
steel industry’s unofficial mouth-piece, pre- 
dicts this hike plus other increased costs 
will boost steel prices, too, by $5 a ton. 
Here and there steel-dependent industries 
will blow more bulges in the price balloon. 

Americans hoped industry would ab- 
sorb some of these cost increases. 

Only time can tell whether a year 
from now people will be glad Lewis was 
in the mood for happy sunbathing—or 
will wish he had a sunstroke instead. 


Threshold to ’48 


Congress’ quitting whistle was tuned 
to a clear political note. 

The last big fight that could upset 
the July 26 adjournment plan was the 
showdown on tax reduction. 

Would the GOP-controlled 80th Con- 
gress deliver tax relief over a Democratic 
Administration’s protest? Or would action 
be postponed until election year when the 
White House could plug its own plan? 

Convinced they had enough votes to 
override a second veto, Congressional 
leaders picked up the gauntlet thrown 
down by Truman in his precedent-break- 
ing veto of the original bill. In spite of an 
equally precedent-breaking White House 
warning that another veto lay in wait, the 
same bill (the effective date was changed 
to Jan. 1, 1948, instead of July 1, 1947) 
was thrown back at the Administration by 
thumping majorities. In spite of leaders’ 
optimism, there was still substantial doubt 
they could override the veto. 

Leftovers. With the tax argument 
out of the way, the appropriation bill log- 
jam gave way with a bang. The Army- 
Navy merger compromise moved toward 
agreement. A dozen bills chosen primarily 
because they didn’t promise dispute, might 
become law. Among them were the 1% 
Social Security tax freeze; a 5-year sugar 
program; increased G.I. educational al- 
lowances. 

Behind these lagged the fight-pro- 
voking bills—promised dollars for aiding 
Greece and Turkey, cash for terminal 
leave bonds, higher minimum wages, long- 
range housing, military aid and arms 
standardization for American republics, 
and Federal health and education pro- 
grams. 

Unless the July 26 timetable permits, 
and disagreements can be smoothed out in 
advance, chances are these bills will be 
pigeon-holed. 


Saucerian Fable 


From New York Andrei Gromyko 
who can out-veto Harry Truman any day, 
came up with his explanation of the flying 
saucers (see Science). 

They’re disks, says Gromyko, thrown 
by Russians practicing for the Olympics 
who don’t know their own strength. 
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Mad Waters 


Because the full fury of the floods 
which ravaged the Midwest will strike the 
rest of the Nation—and a hungry world— 
this fall and winter, PATHFINDER sent Re- 
porter Alton Parker into the devastated 
areas to make an early survey of the ex- 
tent of damage. His report: 


U the Des Moines river south of Ot- 
tumwa, John Prather, an Iowa farmer, 
shot another scowl at the sky. 

All during April, May and June, rain 
had soaked his land into a mud bog. 

On the south 4o his cattle stood in 
water up to their knees. His corn, which 
should have been two feet high and tassel- 
ing, was only six inches. Much was rot- 
ting at the roots, had begun to wither. 

On the east 40, the swollen stream 
was pouring over the levee. The rock-and- 
dirt dike he had built last winter was 
feeble protection against the nation’s 
worst flood in 100 years. 

“Vou can start packing now,” he told 
Mrs. Prather. 

Already he had brought in barrels 
and boxes, and made crude tables on 
which to pile their household goods. Foods 
and the clothes they couldn’t carry away, 
he moved to the attic. By the time they 
had locked the house and were ready to 
go, it was raining again. 

“Go ahead,” he told his wife. 
round up the cattle.” 

In hip boots he waded down to the 
south 40, ripped a gap in the fence and 
started herding stubborn, frightened cat- 
tle. He had to abandon six: the water 
was pounding his 640-acre farm at the 
rate of a ton a minute. 
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Prather and cattle felt and looked 
triphammered by the time he reached his 
neighbor’s house two miles away. If the 
rains stopped, it would take two or three 
weeks for the flood to recede. A month 
later his land would still be a swamp. He 
would have to buy new furniture, to paint 
and repaper his house, to replace clothing, 
linens, rugs. His crop was gone. His year 
was lost. 

John Prather was only one of similar 
thousands in Iowa, Illinois, Kafisas and 
Nebraska. Their losses would run into 


millions of dollars. The big underwriters 
won’t insure against a flood. The risks 
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AH GETS WEARY and sick o' trying to get 


away from this rain and water. 
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WATCH THE RED. It indicates the mounting millions of dollars successive floods have cost the United States during the last 40 years. 


are far too great, the cost prohibitive. 

Along the big rivers, the Missonri 
and the Mississippi, towns suffered the 
same fate. At Hannibal, Mo., home of 
Mark Twain, Big Muddy pushed at the 
levee for a week, then boiled into town 
like a giant octopus. 

A Hannibal druggist, his now price- 
less medicines piled helter-skelter on 
boxes, barked his complaint. It had be- 
come an epithet from Alton to Rock 
Island: 

“It’s the dams, that’s what it is! 
Ever since they built the dams, benefit- 
ing three or four big corporations, we 
have suffered floods!” 

[In 1938-1939 the Government built 
five dams between those cities, widening 
the river and making ‘it navigable for 
barges carrying oil, coal and cement. ] 

Damn the Dams. “The dams have 
nothing to do with it,” said an Army engi- 
neer. “When the river gets heavy, we 
open the sluices.” 

But 500,000 people didn’t believe it. 

As the water rolled toward St. Louis, 
other thousands of farm families ran to 
high land. At St. Louis the crest hit 40 
feet. Where once the river curved around 
the city, the boiling waters shot straight 
ahead. For the first time in 4o years 
warehouse sections were under water. 

But it was at Dupo, IIl., 18 miles 
south of St. Louis and two miles east of 
Quondalet, where “river citizens’ fought 
one of the most dramatic battles. 

Around Dupo runs the old bed of the 
Mississippi. Behind the bed rises a high 
bluff. A canal, running from Quondalet. 
usually sluices the water away from Dupo 
into the old river bed. But this flood was 
different. Dupo citizens saw it coming 10 
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days before and started to build dikes a 
mile from the town. As the water rose, 
500 volunteers worked day and night. 
Women and children filled the sandbags. 
Men and boys built the dike. 

Flood, Fire and Disease. By the 
night of June 30 they were sure they had 
the water whipped. Then came a flash 
flood, two more inches of rain in less than 
an hour. Suddenly a two-foot hole was 
torn in the dike. In five minutes the hole 
was 75 feet wide and the dike-builders had 
to run. There was no time to save trucks, 
bulldozers, food or medicine. 

Deputy Sheriff Bill Flannigan, his 
face lined from exhaustion, said almost 
hopelessly : 

“You can’t beat water. You can fight 
hell out of fire, but you can’t fight water.” 

But Dupo’s citizens didn’t quit. In 
half an hour a new dike was started. Army 
trucks brought in sand and sacks. Lan- 
terns punched holes in the darkness. Red 
Cross trucks brought food and drink. All 
over again workers began their fight 
against water, mosquitoes and heat. 

Meanwhile Dupo began to empty by 
car, truck, bicycle and foot. Some carried 
what they could and set up ‘“housekeep- 
ing” in boxcars. 

Plans, but No Money. The story 
kept repeating. As towns down-stream 
flooded, those up the river began to dig 
out. Farm lands looked like river bottoms. 
City streets and basements smelled like 
swamps. Mosquitoes took over. Though 
medical units tried to wipe them out with 
DDT, malaria cases jumped 500% in a 
week, 

As damage mounted (some estimated 
$500 million), the cry went up: “How can 
we stop these floods?” 

Army engineers say they have the 
answer, but not the money. One of their 
answers is the Pick-Sloan plan. Proposed 
by Gen. Pick of the Army Engineers and 
approved by Congress in 1944, the plan 
calls for a series of dams and spillways on 
the Missouri. It would cost $2 billion 
and take to years. A similar project for 
the Mississippi would cost $3 to $4 billion 
and take 15 years. The dams would create 
checking basins, split the rivers, allow 
time for “timing.” Control of the flow is 
as necessary as control of the spread. No 
money has been appropriated. 

Tom Sawyer’s Troubles. At 
Omaha, Nebr., governors of the flood 
states started beating the drums for pas- 
sage of the Missouri Valley Authority, a 
TVA’ for the Missouri, but it seemed 
hopeless. Three Senate Committees have 
turned it down flat, and Congress generally 
is opposed to it. 

While men surveyed the devastation 
and sought ways to harness the awful 
might of runaway rivers, a baggy-pants 
youngster waddled along a fence in Han- 
nibal. He listed under the weight of a 
bucket of whitewash. 

As he stretched to slap the first brush 
on boards like those that plagued Mark 
Twain’s Saturday mornings nearly 100 
years ago, he missed the mucky smudges 
by feet. His was the same pathetic story 
told through the whole valley country: 

“The high water marks were beyond 
reach.” 
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48 HOURS WITHOUT SLEEP. But Arthur Frederick fought on, bottling his enemy, the Mississippi 
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.. while the Coast Guard picked up marooners left isolated by downpours and flash floods . . . 
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. which undermined levees no matter how high workers tried to build them. (SEE: Mad Waters) 
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Placing the Displaced 


It was a strange trick that only un- 
kind fate could pull. The Congressman 
who wrote the bill to admit Europe’s dis- 
placed persons to the U.S. may soon be 
a D.P. himself. 

This summer the Illinois Supreme 
Court is expected to decide the legality of 
an act reapportioning Illinois’ election dis- 
tricts. If it upholds the act Republican 
Congressman-at-large William Stratton 
will be out of a job. 

Meanwhile, Stratton’s bill to admit 
100,000 of Europe’s displaced persons an- 
nually for four years was getting equally 
cold treatment from Congress. Sen. Fer- 
guson’s (R.-Mich.) similar bill seemed 
headed for a similar side pocket. 

For and Against. By last week 
Stratton and Ferguson had picked up 
strong allies—the major Christian and 
Jewish religious groups, AFL and CIO. 
They had imposing Congressional backers 
like Sens. Saltonstall (R.-Mass.), Bricker 
(R.-Ohio) and Hatch (D.-N.Mex.). But, 
they lacked the green light to get a vote 
in either House. And they had doughty op- 
position from the American Legion, VFW, 
DAR, and scores of Southern and Western 
Congressmen. 

Opponents cite the national housing 
shortage, the number of unemployed ex- 
G.I.s in the 52-20 club (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports a total 2.5 million un- 
employed in U.S. today). They claim 
alien philosophies will immigrate with the 
D.P.’s. Many put great stock in a report 
by Congressional investigator George 
Meader who found only 400 of 3,000 
D.P.’s in one UNRRA camp were “willing 
to do any work, even fixing up their own 
dwelling place.” Some consider D.P.’s a 
Jewish problem, want other countries to 
take their share. 

Friends of the Stratton and Ferguson 
bills say only 170,000 of Europe’s 850,000 
D.P.’s are Jewish. Fourteen other coun- 
tries, they argue, plan to absorb some 
350,000, but the U.S. must spark the pro- 
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PUZZLED. Dead and missing signed Taylor's 
petition. (SEE: A. Hitler, Atty.-at-Law) 
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gram by moral leadership. Religious or- 
ganizations stand ready to train and 
Americanize the D.P.’s and would channel 
them to the interior instead of East Coast 
cities. Far from creating unemployment, 
proponents say they will create new jobs, 
relieve labor shortages. (More than 70,000 
are farm laborers, 20,000 domestic serv- 
ants.) Moreover, admission would cut 
U.S. outlays for D.P. relief, which last 
year totaled over $182 million. 

Rep. Stratton wants strict tests to 
weed out mental defectives and Com- 
munists. His measure would temporarily 
by-pass but not permanently change exist- 
ing immigration laws, based on 1920 “na- 
tional origin” ratio. D.P.’s would have to 
satisfy standard rules to become citizens. 

But die-hard opponents aren’t swayed 
easily. Rep. Stephen Pace (D.-Ga.), for 
instance, would admit D.P.’s but only 
under one condition: Let them in when- 
ever U.S. unemployment dips below a 
hundred. 


A. Hitler, Atty.-at Law 


Adolf Hitler, it would seem, is alive 
—and practicing law in Baltimore, Md. 

The two-year-old rumor that Hitler 
and his consort Eva Braun committed sui- 
cide in Berlin, just before the fall of Ger- 
many, has finally been punctured by Sen. 
Glen Taylor of Idaho, with documentary 
evidence. 

A petition signed by “thousands” of 
Baltimore lawyers, and inserted in The 
Congressional Record by Taylor, solemnly 
lists Adolf Schickelgruber (Aryanized: 
A. Hitler) and Aaron Burr, who formerly 
practiced law in New York City and shot 
Alexander Hamilton in 1804. 

The petition reads: 

“Resolved that Congress and the 
President call a United Nations confer- 
ence for the purpose of making U.N. ca- 
pable of enacting and enforcing world law 
to prevent war.” 

Sen. Taylor admits that the impres- 
sive list so dazzled him that he didn’t 


International 


HOPE. A Congressional "D.P." offers it to Europe's refugees. (SEE: Placing the Displaced) 


check it thoroughly. Now he wants to meet 
Mr. Schickelgruber face to face. 


Go West, Young Man! 


Rep. Gordon McDonough, of Los 
Angeles, with due Californian modesty, 
put it in a nutshell. 

“Everybody in Europe,” he told the 
House, “wants to come to the United 
States. Everybody in the U.S. wants to go 
to California. Everybody in Califernia 
wants to come to Southern California.” 

But nobody, it seems, is feeling the 
urge to hit the road for the West so much 
as 1948 Presidential candidates, likely 
candidates, and hopefuls of both political 
parties. 

New York’s Gov. Tom Dewey, GOP 
1944 nominee and leader in most polls as 
his party’s man for ’48, started the mass 
migration by taking a month off from his 
duties at Albany for a “non-political, vaca- 
tion trip” beyond the Mississippi. His 
schedule called for attendance at the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Salt Lake City. The 
rest was vacation, with all speech-making 
invitations rejected. But local GOP lead- 
ers crowded into his hotel quarters every 
night for “informal conversations” which 
might possibly concern politics. 

Gadabouts. Other prospective GOP 
candidates also announced traveling plans. 
Harold Stassen, the only avowed aspirant, 
headed for California to confer with Gov. 
Earl Warren, another Presidential pos- 
sibility. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft added a Septem- 
ber trip to California to his vacation 
schedule, to address the California Bar 
Association. 

With the westward trek of Republi- 
cans moving in tempo, Democrats were 
nudging President Truman (he’s being coy 
about it) to counter with a cross-country 
handshaking tour, beginning with a Labor 
Day speech in Chicago. Democratic Na- 
tional Committee bigwigs argued that the 
President’s trip would be “no more politi- 
cal” than Gov. Dewey’s vacation travel. 
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U.S.—World Unbalanced Trade . . 


Tall, solemn Sir Stafford Cripps sel- 
dom minces the King’s English when he 
talks to the King’s subjects. As presi- 
dent of Britain’s Board of Trade he has 
repeatedly warned: “We must export or 
die.”’ 

This belt-tightening but catchy phi- 
losophy has now spread to almost every 
European capital. Worried statesmen are 
awakening to reality: Europe’s supply 
of U.S. dollars is running out. Without 
them no nation can buy the American 
food, clothing, coal and machinery it 


- must Have to survive. 


Because in 1946 Europe imported 
from the United States nearly $3 billion 
more goods and services than it ex- 
ported, it wound up the year with less 
than $2.5 billion in U.S. credits on its 
books. . 

By 1948 this dollar bag will be an 
empty sack unless the U.S. comes up 
with more loans and gifts than the $750 
million so far allotted for relief and 
Greek-Turkish aid. 

Red Blocks. Up to now when Eu- 
rope has run out of dollars Congress has 
filled the gap with big loans. But today 
a dollar-watching Congress hesitates. 
Only a few months ago it almost nipped 
$150 million from the foreign relief bill. 

In his now-famous Cambridge 
speech, State Secretary George Marshall 
underlined and implemented the basic 
U.S. policy: An economically sound and 
prosperous Europe will resist Commu- 
nism; U.S. will strive to help Europe re- 
build her economy—if co-operating Eu- 
ropean nations will first take the initia- 
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tive in planning how it is to be rebuilt. 

Russia, sensing that this was a pro- 
gram to woo away its economically pros- 
trate satellites, sent 90 experts to Paris 
to spike an Anglo-French-Soviet parley 
on this new doctrine. It took these 
master wreckers only five days to do the 
job (see World). 

But Britain and France are prepar- 
ing to go ahead without Russia. Ex- 
pected to emerge soon will be a Euro- 
pean economic council, modeled after 
the U.S. War Production Board, to: 

1) Break down barriers now block- 
ing intra-European trade. 

2) List the industries which Europe 
must build up if it is to right its econ- 
omy and make goods for export. 

Presumably the U.S. will loan 
money and tools only when Europe 
proves it can’t rejuvenate its industries 
without help. Thus emphasis in Amer- 
ica’s foreign spending will shift from re- 
lief to stimulation of production. 

Eating Their Money. Too large 
a proportion of U.S. dollars have gone 
into supplying consumer goods—chiefly 
food and clothing—while Europe’s econ- 
omy has stayed as bogged down as ever. 
Of Britain’s imports from the U.S. last 
year 57% found its way into British 
stomachs. All but $2.7 million of the 
$36.9 million Austria got was food. 
Czechoslovakia imported more than four 
times as much clothing as machinery. 

Productive equipment which did 
cross the Atlantic often went to the 
wrong people. For no good reason, Rus- 
sia got more locomotives and freight cars 
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than all European nations combined, ex- 
cluding France. Yet Belgium alone had 
lost 45% of its box cars, 59% of its en- 
gines in the war. 

As Europe gets back on its feet, its 
heavy drain on U.S. production will 
drop. At the same time Europe will have 
more dollars, honestly earned from ex- 
ports. The balance of trade could work 
back near the 1939 ratio, when U.S. im- 
ports from Europe were $617 million, 
exports $1.3 billion. 

Then there will of course be no fur- 
ther need for big U.S, loans. But—and 
it’s a big “but”—it may take a long 
time coming, because: 

ee The U.S. can’t make produc- 
tive machinery fast enough to meet Eu- 
rope’s needs. (The British, for example, 
can’t get delivery on coal mining me- 
chanical tools until 1949.) 

e e Russia may block the plan at 
every turn, stall every conference with 
demands for direct cash loans. 

e e Many European countries will 
be skeptical until they actually see Con- 
gress appropriate money for Marshall's 
plan. 

e @ New imports from Europe will 
stir new cries from U.S. producers faced 
with foreign competition in their home 
market. 

Can it ever work? The answer lies 
to a great extent in one man: George 
Marshall. President Truman has faith 
that the Secretary can handle the amaz- 
ingly complex problem as skillfully as 
the General once handled another: win- 
ning the greatest war in history. 
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UNEVEN. Unless imports (black) equal exports (red) Europe stays broke. Here's how lagging output hit six nations’ 1946 U.S. trade. 
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Fortunes Told 


For more than 33 years the plush- 
pulp leftist magazine, The New Republic, 
has proudfully probed the innards of 
America’s political parties, forecasting not- 
to-be-disputed futures. 

In its July 7 issue, Republic, now 
edited by mystic Henry Wallace, outdid 
itself. Boldly it headlined, in this order, 
two top stories: (1) Packaged Vacations 
and (2) Democrats’ Last Chance. 


Democrats’ V.P. Crop 


The only thing the Democrats have 
more of than worries these days is avail- 
able Vice Presidential candidates. 

Nobody, of course, is openly seeking 
the job. Politicians don’t try for the Vice 
Presidency any more than they try for the 
second best poker hand. But sometimes it 
pays off. 

A year ago, the Democrats would 
have had to burn the woods and sift the 
ashes to find a man to take second place on 
the ticket. A year from now, it may be 
the same story. But today about the only 
Democrats not being mentioned by some- 
body as a possibility are legal residents of 
Missouri who would have to violate strong 
precedent to get on the ticket with Tru- 
man. 

No Opening. The universal assump- 
tion, of course, is that Truman will head 
the ticket, on the party tradition that “if 
we can’t win with the man we have, we 
can’t win with anybody.” Even if Truman 
sincerely wanted to step aSide, party soli- 
darity and desires to defend and continue 
his policies would force him to accept a 
“draft.” 

Thus the Vice Presidency is the best 
available opening for ambitious Demo- 
crats. And the faithful—those of them 
who believe the party has a 50-50 chance 
in *48—are standing coyly by, shy but 
ready, like girls under the mistletoe. To 
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LIBERAL. FDR-pet Justice Douglas may get 
bid to woo Wallace's friends, but .. . 
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call the roll of “possibilities” would be to 
name: Most of the Cabinet, every Demo- 
cratic Senator, many House members, 
most of the 23 Democratic governors, at 
least a few of the Supreme Court justices, 
a handful of ambassadors and a half dozen 
temporarily unemployed like ex-Mayor 
LaGuardia, ex-Senator Mead, ex-Gov. Ellis 
Arnall, and ex-National Chairman Jim 
Farley. 

By convention time, of course, the 
field will be considerably narrowed. In 
addition to such ever-present considera- 
tions as geographic “balance,” the two big- 
gest influencing factors will be (1) Tru- 
man’s own choice and (2) the trend of 
Administration policies for the next 12 
months. 

A swing to the left would favor a con- 
servative easterner like Sen. Tydings or 
Sen. Byrd to balance the ticket. Continu- 
ing Administration conservatism, on the 
same basis, would boost the chances of 





Acme 
. . . conservative Sen. Tydings has more sftump- 
ing experience, while... 


“liberals” like Gov. Wallgren, Interior 
Secretary Krug, or Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas. 

The Field. Here is how some of the 
likeliest contenders stack up: 

Secretary Forrestal and Secretary 
Harriman: Both are able men, good bets 
geographically. Handicaps are lack of ex- 
perience in political campaigning, and 
“Wall Street connections.” 

Secretary Krug: An able administra- 
tor, but lacks political campaigning ex- 
perience. He’s on John L. Lewis’ hate-list. 

Justice Douglas: A western “liberal,” 
he was named by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as acceptable to him as running mate in 
1944. 

Ambassador Lewis Douglas: An ex- 
perienced politician with a political philos- 
ophy similar to Truman. But he, too, has 
“Wall Street connections.” 

Senators Tydings and Byrd: Able 
campaigners with national reputations, but 





Press Association 
- « « middle-of-the-roader Forrestal shines if 
maps don't show Wall St. (SEE: Crop) 


probably too conservative to qualify. 

Rep. Sam Rayburn: The former 
House Speaker is probably most experi- 
enced politically. He’s able, but handi- 
capped geographically. 

Sen. Barkley: Senate Democratic 
leader, party wheel horse, but he may be 
too old. 


Blunderful Insurance 


In a small Southern city, a widow 
mourns her husband, killed in an auto 
crash last February. 

Sometimes her tears give way to in- 
dignation. Her husband had kept his 
World War I Government Insurance paid 
up—but she hasn’t collected a penny. A 
Government clerk’s error had credited the 
payments to her son’s World War II Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance account— 
and listed her husband’s account as lapsed. 

This sort of thing happens every day. 
Veterans who pay their premiums a year in 
advance may be told their insurance has 
lapsed. Policy holders’ letters can pile up 
at Veterans Administration regional offi- 
ces, go unanswered for three to six months. 
Worst of all, VA has over 900,000 checks 
and money orders it hasn’t yet applied to 
accounts. More than 300,000 of these 
can’t be applied because the accounts can’t 
be found. 

Too Many Joneses. Fed up with 
such business methods, ex-G.I.s by the 
thousands are canceling policies. Now, 
less than two years after VJ-Day, only 
about one-quarter of the $150 billion in 
World War II policies are in force. 

VA puts much of the blame on the 
vets themselves. Policy-holders named 
Johnson send in checks without giving 
their account numbers, though there are 
150,000 other Johnsons on file. Mothers 
send in money orders for “my son Joe.” 
And veterans move across the country 
without telling VA. 

Even its severest critics make excuses 
for VA. In the few months when G.I.s 
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Veterans Administration 


INSURANCE. VA's 20,000 “experts” bungle it while widows wait. (SEE: Blunderful Insurance) 


demobilized, the agency had to process 
over 100 million records, Inexperienced 
help lost and misfiled accounts. The story 
goes that one newcomer, tired of climbing 
a stepladder to file records, changed policy 
numbers to put them on a lower shelf. 

Many private insurance companies 
train a branch manager a year and a half 
before turning him loose on his own. VA 
had to do the same job in 30 days. 

Even the American Legion hesitates 
to heap all the blame on genial Harold 
Breining, VA’s insurance czar. 

Efficiency, Minus. Less generous is 
Charles I. Clark, an Aetna insurance 
broker for 25 years, who quit a policy- 
making VA job in disgust last February. 
What is needed, he says, is a “team of top- 
flight men from private companies to 
comb the whole system from top to bot- 
tom.” (Breining has two 5-man advisory 
committees but calls on them only on 
specific problems.) 

Last July Clark won permission to 
overhaul the Boston regional office. He 
weeded out dead accounts, revised the fil- 
ing system, and fitted the addressograph 
system to active policies. Within a month, 
Boston’s records were current, and the 
stack of unidentified remittances dropped 
40%. But by September, he says, orders 
from “higher up” countermanded almost 
every reform. 

Inclined to agree with Clark, Chair- 
man Edith Nourse Rogers (R.-Mass.) of 
the House: Veterans Affairs Committee, 
says the whole service is “inefficient and 
unsatisfactory.” “It is believed,” she adds, 
“that VA insurance now has more people 
per policy ... than is required in any com- 
mercial company.” 


Caesar’s Gall 


In 1900 Jane Addams, social worker 
director of Chicago’s Hull House, gave a 
little Italian boy, James Caesar Petrillo, 
a horn. He’s been blowing it ever since. 

Periodically, however, in the last 40 
years Caesar has put aside his horn, pre- 
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sumably for disinfecting, since he-hates 
germs as he does musically-apt children, 
and has turned his talents to: 

@ @ Earning $46,000 a year, plus 
$10,000 “supper” money as boss of the 


. airtight AFL Musicians Union (216,000 


members). 

ee Tangling with the Supreme 
Court, Congress, broadcasting companies, 
Westbrook Pegler, record makers and 
anyone who might dare to whistle a tune 
or hum a melody without paying him 
some kind of tribute. 

ee Butchering the King’s English 
with gems such as “Imagin’, my boys 
oncet was playin’ fun’als for two bucks 
a man an’ d’ scale was eight bucks.” 

Last week Petrillo hied himself to 
Capitol Hill to open war on another of 
the things he hates worst of all—juke 
boxes—and fire a salvo at an old one— 
broadcasters. 

Just to put Congressional committee- 
men at ease, and to banish any doubts 
that might be in their minds, Caesar dis- 
armingly admitted: “I’m not an angel. 
I los’ my wings a lon’ time ago.” 

Then to give the admission weight 
he bluntly told his listeners that if the 
broadcasters and record makers “don’t 
give my boys a bigger cut,” record making 
and music broadcasting will halt when 
present contracts expire (Dec. 31 for 
records and Jan. 31 for radio). Unable 
to get along on the paltry $2 million- 
a-year royalties from records, Petrillo’s 
union might have to go into business for 
itself. 

Apparently getting soft in his dotage 
—Caesar’s 55—he mellowed perceptibly to 
announce that he “might be able to work 
out a deal” so teen-age youngsters could 
broadcast without paying tribute. But the 
deal has to be fair to “my boys.” 

With that off his chest, Petrillo left 
the stand to return to his Chicago head- 
quarters. As he did, Caesar’s own appraisal 
of his cornet playing seemed to suit his 
testimony, too: 

“T was loud, but lousy.” 


Washington 


Talk 


Truman Who? 


A Washington taxicab driver, waiting 
for a red light to change, was hailed by 
the driver of a tourist jalopy. 

“Hey, can I ask you a question? Can 
you tell me where Mr, Truman’s living 
quarters are?” 





Burr with a Bite 


A pleasantly surprised Senate is dis- 
covering that the daily ceremony at the 
session opening isn’t dull routine, to be 
attended dutifully if at all. 

The word is going around that pres- 
ence at the opening gavel and chaplain’s 
invocation will be rewarded by something 
refreshingly different. 

Cause of it all is the Senate’s new 
Chaplain, the Rev. Peter Marshall, pastor 
of Washington’s historic New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. 

Marshall, young and Scotland-born, 
still carries in his voice a trace of a burr, 
softened by years of ministry in the 
South. What makes Marshall’s invoca- 
tions noteworthy is not any unorthodoxy 
of thought, but a striking ability to turn 
a pointed topical phrase. 

To Marshgll, prayers aren’t neces- 
sarily pious and pompous platitudes. He 
makes it a point to relate his words to the 
business about to engage the Senate. 

During a recent foreign relations de- 
bate, Marshall said in his invocation: 
“We do not pray that other nations may 
love us, but that they may know that we 
stand for what is right, unafraid, with 
the courage of our convictions.” 

Metaphor. When Senators were 
snarled in a partisan fight over postmaster 
appointments, Marshall chided them: 
“Since we strain at gnats and swallow cam- 
els, give us a new standard of values and 
the ability to know a trifle when we see it.” 

Through his invocations are scattered 
such phrases as “avoiding contentment 
with a good batting average.” 

“So long have we been riding on the 
balloon tires of deceit,” he said at another 
time, “for our own good we may have to 
be deflated, that on the rims of humility 
we may discover the spiritual laws that 
govern our growth in grace. If our pride 
is to be punctured, Lord, make it soon. 
before we gain too much speed.” 


Handout Heaven 


Probably the most accurate barom- 
eter of the rise and decline of Washington 
bureaucracy is the press conference—its 
character, frequency and duration. 

Some unsung public official in the dis- 
tant past—probably about the time of 
King John at Runnymede—thought up the 
idea of holding conferences to make an- 
nouncements on topics of general pub- 
lic interest and to submit to questioning 
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en details. Over the years it developed in 
Washington as an accepted, but spasmodic, 
practice. 

Presidents, Cabinet members and im- 
portant bureau heads with big news to 
divulge would call a press conference, 
mainly to save time for themselves and 
reporters (who would drop in one by one 
if they didn’t come as a group). 


Music for the Masses. With the 


advent of Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
the press conference outgrew simple con- 
venience and became an institution. FDR 
set up a schedule of two conferences 
weekly and played them as a maestro plays 
an organ. 

Newsmen of the middle ‘30s fre- 
quently came away from a White House 
press conference with little factual infor- 
mation, but with a warm bath of the well- 
known Roosevelt personality. Conferences 
sometimes dragged on for an hour as FDR 
expounded New Deal philosophy. Mem- 
bers of his official family took their cue 
from the Boss. So heavy did the calendar 
become that a single newsman, even on a 
dull day, couldn’t catch them all. 

Short & Snappy. But times have 
changed. White House press conferences 
under Truman do little more than honor 
the formality. When he entered the White 
House, he cut them to one a week, and has 
fallen far short of that. By last week, his 
longest conference in 1947 had lasted 19 
minutes. They are limited to factual in- 
formation, and very little of that. 

And, as in FDR’s day, the rest of 
official Washington follows the White 
House lead. It’s hard to remember when 
some Cabinet members last held a formal 
conference. And Washington newsmen are 
gradually getting accustomed to the com- 
petitive system of “news is where you 
find it.” 
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NO PLATITUDES. Marshall casts his prayers 
in plain English. (SEE: Burr with a Bite) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


If It Is Necessary— 


Shall the United States adopt uni- 
versal military training? Not many 
questions are harder to face with com- 
plete honesty and complete freedom 
from emotion. 

This column will not answer the 
question. Frankly, (although it may 
be heretical, revolutionary, or some- 
thing, for an editor to admit he doesn’t 
know all the answers) I do not know 
whether the United States should of 
should not take such a step. At some 
date I may have an answer to offer. 
First, it seems important to try to 
find an honest approach. 


* * @ 


It has been argued that uni- 
versal military training would be a 
great thing for the nation’s young men. 
It has been argued that to remove 
them from their home and school in- 
fluences to those of a military camp 
would be bad for their characters. 
These and countless other arguments 
are now being debated wherever the 
subject has come up. 

They do not, I think, strike the 
fundamental point at this time: 

Then, efforts have been made: to 
avoid a plain statement of the issue. 
Some advocates have wanted to leave 
out the word “military,” believing 
that the idea could thus be made more 
acceptable. Dr. Karl T. Compton and 
his associates on the President’s com- 
mission to study the subject are to 
be commended for using the word in 
their report. If it is to be anything 
at all, the training must be military. 
And “universal” means compulsory. In 
plain words, the issue is drafting men 
in peacetime for military training. 


. » * 


The key to the question is the 
point of necessity. Does the national 
defense require that every able-bodied 
youth in America undergo a period 
of training in arms? 

No one knows, of course, whether 
we shall again be at war, nor when 
that disaster might strike. But no one 
doubts that the only sensible course 
is to be prepared. 

Nor does preparedness merely 
mean to be ready to fight. A strongly 
prepared nation can preserve peace 
longer than one which has no military 
might for aggressors to fear 


* * * 


Neither does anyone know what 
the next war, if it comes, will be like. 

It may well be that a mass Army 
will not serve the national defense in 
the future. - 
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ARMS IN PEACE. Does safety demand it? 


Clear to almost anyone is that 
defense demands constant scientific re- 
search as the topmost essential. Ameri-, 
can weapons must be the most destruc- 
tive in the world and American 
counter-defense must be able to avert 
damage by the weapons any possible 
enemy might use. 

The second line of defense, it 
would seem, must be a highly effective 
system of intelligence. This Govern- 
ment must have constantly in its pos- 
session every bit of up-to-date infor- 
mation that might be useful in defense, 
or that might give warning if an enemy 
planned a hostile action. 

Obviously, an Army equipped with 
the complicated scientific weapons of 
the future must be manned by skilled 
experts. The central corps of man- 
power will have to be made up of 
professionals. 

Voluntary enlistments have not 
fallen far below the estimated require- 
ments. Congress has made military 
service a fairly attractive career 
While the military authorities officially 
pump for universal military training 
they actually may not know that it is 
necessary even to meet their estima 
tion of defense requirements. Division 
of opinion exists among the armed 
force leaders. 


x *k 3 


I am not the only person whose 
opinion has not been determined upon 
this important question. If national 
defense definitely requires universal 
military training, I am for it. If not. 
I do not wish to see individual Liberty 
have to surrender a portion of her 
virtue in order to survive. 











Where Are 


Those Houses? 


It is a great pity that Rudyard Kip- 
ling is not alive and in this country to- 
day to answer the question millions of 
Americans are asking: Where are those 
houses? 

Not that Kipling was, by any means, 
an expert on housing. Indeed, except for 
providing Mulvaney and Learoyd, noble 
soldiers of fortune, with odd lean-to’s and 
tents, Kipling pondered only the housing 
problems of a certain Parsee Pestonjee 
Bomonjee. Mr. Bomonjee’s needs were 
quite simple. For as sole resident of the- 
interior - of - an - altogether - uninhabited - 
island, Mr. Bomonjee got along very well 
living in a palm tree, owning nothing more 
than a mammoth straw hat, a knife and a 
cooking-stove. 

Nevertheless, the man who satisfac- 
torily cleared up for millions of children 
throughout the world such puzzlers as 
How the Elephant Got His Trunk, How 
the Whale Got His Throat and How the 
Rhinoceros Got His Skin would have had 
little trouble explaining the nation’s hous- 
ing shortage. Certainly, the famous Just 
So stories could be expanded to include 
How Americans Got (or Did Not Get) 
Their Houses. 

For Kipling’s pat answer to sticklers 
—Just So—would be as reasonable as the 
conflicting solutions, whose billions of 
words have assailed 140 million pairs of 
ears for the last decade. 

Submerged by the tidal wave of rau- 
cous screams—shortage of bricks, shortage 
of nails, shortage of lumber, labor strikes, 
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builders’ profiteering—are basic “just so” 
facts about a house, about some 41 mil- 
lion American houses. 

In the first place, a house, unlike a 
car, must be anchored to the ground. It 
must meet certain demands: a place to 
bathe, sleep, eat and play. Because it is 
normally the most expensive single object 
a man buys, a house must be built to last. 
Most houses have a life expectancy of 
from 30 to S50 years. 

Again unlike cars, fashions in homes 
vary little from year to year. Today’s 
roof styles are about the samé as they 
were in 1890. Bathtubs have undergone 
some streamlining, but a 1900 Saturday- 
nighter wouldn’t hesitate a second jump- 
ing into a 1947 model. Most home-owners 
still cook, eat and entertain on the first 
floor; change their clothes, sleep and pow- 
der their noses on the second floor. 

These obvious points boil down to 
two “just so” aspects of U.S. housing: 

e e Since home-styles change slowly, 
the average home-owner—usually the one 
best able to buy a new house—is quite 
satisfied with his present quarters. He 
does not intend to vacate his 25-year-old 
home for the more expensive, but only 
slightly improved, house of today. If the 
financially sound owner could buy an im- 
proved 1947 model, he would probably 
“trade in” his 1922 model, as he would 
his car. Thus would be created a lower 
price “used-house” market. 

e eA man, with fairly fixed living 
habits, usually buys only one house in a 


lifetime. In nearly every case it is costly 
because it is custom-built to suit his un- 
changing tastes. It cannot be replaced in 
part, or in whole, from year to year, as 
an assembly line car can be. 

These rigid likes and dislikes pro- 
foundly influenced the nation’s home 
building long before material shortages. 
Because of them the building industry has 
never become an integrated production 
scheme. Except for a few large insurance 
companies, there are no mass-producers 
of homes as there are for refrigerators, 
radios or washing machines. 

From that rigidity have stemmed 
building traditions as inflexible as the rule 
that puts the kitchen next to the dining 
room. Since home building is almost en- 
tirely a local undertaking more than 2,000 
distinct building codes have sprung up in 
the U.S. 

The bulk of these are ancient. Less 
than 40% have been even partially re- 
vised in the last 10 years. The rest con- 
trol only building materials and methods, 
many of which are outmoded. No leeway 
is made for new materials or techniques. 
The utility of a completed house is ig- 
nored. 

Kept in force by pressure from local 
labor unions and material producers, the 
codes have effectively blocked the intro- 
duction of standardized, cheaper home- 
parts. For lack of uniform brick stand- 
ards, New Yorkers pay $40 for a thou- 
sand, while Indianians pay $34. In Butte, 
Mont., building codes forbid the use of 
any but locally made building tiles. They 
cost $150 per thousand. Yet the same tile 
costs $110 in St. Louis, Mo. 

And far more ancient than building 
codes are building trades unions. The AFL 
Carpenters’ Union (722,000 members), 
for example, proudly claims 1724 as its 
birth-year. How well carpenters dominate 
the industry has often been illustrated by 
an old wisecrack about the union’s presi- 
dent: “God created the forests and He 
gave them to Bill Hutcheson.” 


Strikes, codes, depressions 


Hutcheson’s own wisecrack, “Once 
wood, it is always the right of the car- 
penter to install it, no matter what the 
new material is,” is an eloquent explana- 
tion of the “why” behind the jurigdictional 
disputes a builder must skilfully sidestep 
if he is to survive. 

The nation’s builders maintain that 
if they enjoyed economies inherent in 
large-scale production the average, pre- 
war $8,500 house would not cost $12,000 
today. The present great demand for 
cheaper homes would probably force the 
price below the $8,500 pre-war levels. 

To these old snags can be added an- 
other obstacle. While they are aware of 
pressing demands, builders are cautiously 
ducking anything like the building boom 
of the middle twenties. 

From about 1923 to 1928 more than 
6.5 million homes were built. In this five- 
year building splurge nearly twice as many 
homes went up as did during the previous 
decade—and nearly as many as in the 
previous two decades. In 1925 $5.4 bil- 
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lion went into Construction of houses. 

As a result, during the depression 
years America was overstocked with 
houses. Many costing $15,000 or more 
rented for $30 to $60 a month. It was not 
an uncommon landlords’ practice to lure 
tenants by offering one or two months 
rent-free use of a house or an apartment. 

Many more remained vacant, quickly 
went to seed as the total national outlay 
for repairs fell below $650 million a year 
—some $1.5 billion short of the estimated 
minimum needed to offset time, wear and 
tear. Thus sons of today inherited from 
their depression-crippled fathers millions 
of dwellings so badly neglected they are fit 
only for the scrap pile. 


Enter, the war 


Briefly, this was the “just so” of the 
nation’s housing before the war. Even 
prior to Pearl Harbor, however, great 
changes had begun to take place. The slow 
trend of population shifts from farm re- 
gions to cities, which had been going on 
for 40 years, suddenly picked up speed as 
war plants mushroomed. 

Throughout the war, house building 
was practically at a standstill, except for 
emergency projects, built to last 10 years. 
Meanwhile, depreciation of existing homes, 
which had been slightly arrested during 
the years 1936 to 1939, again broke loose, 
unhampered by even the smallest repairs. 
Because they had been idle longest, chief 
sufferers were farmhouses. Of an esti- 
mated 8 million farmhouses in the country 
today, Department of Agriculture says 
more than a third need major repairs. or 
should be replaced entirely. 

War’s end and the demobilization of 
nearly 15 million men turned the stewing 
housing mess into a witch’s brew. Added 
to the ingredients that had been ferment- 
ing since 1900 were a hopeless snarl of 
price controls, market pacts, reconversion 


Trend in Building Labor 
Costs . . 1939-1947 





difficulties, new population shifts, wide- 
spread labor unrest, unprecedented de- 
mands, unequalled shortages. 

Part of the answer to the question, 
“Where are all the people coming from?” 
rested with the veterans. More than half 
the returning men were married. Of these 
about half doubled up with in-laws—and 
they were desperate. So desperate, in 
fact, that an hour after a murdered wom- 
an’s body was discovered in a Washington 
apartment, the late police chief Edward J. 
Kelly received 11 phone calls from “‘appli- 
cants,”’ willing to “pay any rent” for the 
apartment. 

Thrée months after VJ-Day President 
Truman dasawanell Goa housing shortage. 
He appointed Louisville’s ex-mayor Wil- 
son Wyatt housing expediter and charged 
him to make “no little plans.” Three 
months later Wyatt announced his am- 
bitious scheme to build 1.2 million homes 
in 1946 and 1.5 million homes in 1947. 

Of the 1946 quota 671,000 houses 
were started. But only 452,000 were com- 
pleted. Under Frank Creedon, who re- 
placed Wyatt, this year’s output lags be- 
hind last year’s, with only 210,000 “starts” 
underway by mid-July. 

The reasons for this poor showing 
are myriad. The $6,000 pre-war house, 
which many veterans and others could af- 
ford to buy today, is now a part of Amer- 
ican folklore. Because labor costs have 
risen nearly 35% since before the war and 
material costs are up 88% above the 
1935-1939 averages, few people can af- 
ford to pay $12,000 for an $8,500 house— 
even if there were adequate materials to 
guarantee getting the house. 

Despite Government efforts to induce 
greater production of materials, critical 
shortages still exist in most house-build- 
ing supplies: ° 

ee Lumber production will be off 
50% throughout 1947 and most of 1948. 

(continued on page 2 





JUST $0. Rising labor costs helped to turn 1939’s $8,500 house into a $12,000 model. 
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HOW COST OF MATERIALS 
HAS SOARED SINCE 1939 


Roof and attic, including in- 

sulation, shingles and frames, 

which cost $800 in 1939, now 
cost $1,200. 


Exterior walls, including win- 

dows, plaster and frames, 

which cost $1,800 in 1939, 
now cost $2,200. 


Floors and interior walls, in- 

cluding doors, plaster and 

laths, which cost $1,400 in 
1939, now cost $1,900. 


Plumbing and heating, includ- ~ 


ing stoves and sinks, which 
cost $850 in 1939, now cost 
$1,080. 


Excavations and foundations, 

including concrete and sup- 

ports, which cost $1,100 in 1939, 
now cost $1,600. 
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Where ? (continued ) 


Manpoweg shortages and poor markets in 
the East and South have lopped off 35% 
of the total production. 

ee Brick and building tile shortages 
go hand in hand, beginning with _bricks. 
The nation’s kilns this year will turn out 
about 70% of pre-war totals, mostly be- 
cause the industry lacks 20,000 workers. 
The scarcity of bricks boosted demands 
for tile beyond production facilities. 

e@ @ Steel.and coal strikes since war’s 
end caused a 50% drop in pipe, cast iron, 
nail and metal lathing production, from 
which the industry does not expect to re 
cover until mid-1948. 

@ @ Only window glass, cement and 
paint are being produced in_ sufficient 
quantities. But these cost from 45% to 
90% more than they did in 1939. 

Even Kipling would be hard put to 
estimate the number of houses America 
needs today. Guesses range from 16 mil- 
lion (Twentieth Century Fund) to 2 mil- 
lion now with 650,000 added each year 
(National Association of Home Builders). 

But it is not enough to make a rough 
guess as to the number of houses needed. 
For example, it is cheering to learn that 
43,000 new homes will be built in Ala- 
bama to house some 135,000 persons. But 
this means little when it is noted that 
97,000 of the 135,000 live in over-crowded 
Mobile, where only a third of the new 
homes will go up. 





HOUSES won’t multiply while short manpower and a poor market curb lumber output. 


Houses galore —1957 


It would be fool’s play to predict the 
effect of the recent end of building con- 
trols and voluntary 15% hikes in rent on 
the future of housing. Many veterans, 
knowing that a $2 billjon backlog of com- 
mercial building demands have piled up, 
fear that the end of priorities now will 
channel scarce materials away from homes 
into so-called non-essential construction. 
Industry leaders, however, insist that only 
3% of the materials that go into com- 
mercial building are usable in homes, 

Moreover, it is significant that mil- 
lions of those demanding new homes are 
totally unable to buy their way into some- 
thing better. Their relief might be found 
in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
authorizes Federal spending for slum 
clearance, low-rent housing and aims at 15 

;, million new units by 1958. 
MORE steel production is a “must” if demands for pipes and fixtures are to be met. Housing will be a thorn in the na- 
tional hide for at least another decade. 
Little hope is held out that prefab manu- 
facturers will do much to ease the short- 
age. Today there are only 50 prefab man 
ufacturers. Last year there were, 289. 

With chances for labor peace better 
than ever, and with a virtual green light 
on construction, builders may lick the 
problem before to years have passed— 
and still give their customers custom-built 
back porches and front stoops. 

Until then, probably the only one 
who will be completely satisfied will be 
Kipling’s Mr. Bomonjee, who once sagely 

Pathfinder Observed: “A reasonable amount of skin 
TODAY cement is plentiful but like the simple job of digging a hole it costs more. makes a pretty good house.” 
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U.S. JOB STATISTICIANS predict: 1947 employment peak will hit 59.3 million—1.3 
million higher than ever before. Reasons: Manufacturing and consumer 
demand:are at high levels, export rate exceeds wartime lend-—lease 
peak. 

A NATIONWIDE PICKUP in wholesale and retail food sales makes the Food Brokers 


Association believe that recent sales slump was due to psychological 
rather than economic causes. 


— 


NEARLY 130 MILLION POUNDS OF LARD are stockpiled in Chicago for want of buyers. 
Meat packers believe the lard industry is on the way out unless it can 
win housewives away from vegetable shortenings. A new-—type lard which 
is about ready for market may do this. It's creamy, odorless, taste- 


less, will keep 14-18 months without getting rancid. 


THE COPPER BOTTLENECK which slowed electric appliance and machinery production 
after the war has been broken with a buyer's - market admittedly on the 
way. Causes: increased production in the U.S. and abroad; inability 
of would-be European buyers to find dollars for purchases. 


40 NEW RADIO CHANNELS for probing the earth's surface for new oil sources have 
been allocated by the Federal Communications Commission. Hidden oil 
under earth and sea is indicated by impulses picked up by seismic in- 
struments and transmitted to recording trucks and boats within 15 
miles. Some Gulf of Mexico off-shore oil*has been discovered by this 
new kind of divining rod. 


BEST SAFETY RECORD achieved by heavy industry in many years has been chalked up 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., which operates 12 plants employing 
80,000. In 25 million man-hours of working time not a single accident 
causing loss of time on the job was reported. 


DANCING TEACHERS are waiting for a new popular dance to pep up their business. 
For 12 months there's been no new hit. The tango and samba have been 
dormant. The waltz has been losing.popularity. Only the old-time 
fox-trot and the rumba have been. growing in favor. 





Sistant mattress covers made of fiberglass lightly coated with wash- 
able plastic material. 


—— See eee 


automatic driving machines and will do better on the course. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS expect to sell overseas this year $180 million worth of 
proprietary remedies, vitamins, prescription materials, mold—born 
drugs such as penicillin and druggists' preparations including glandu- 
lar and sulfa products. Such sales last year totaled $144 million. 


38 MILLION PASSENGER CARS are expected on the roads by 1952 as compared with 
29.5 million in 1941. Meanwhile, 34 million motor vehicle owners are 
paying nearly $5,000 a minute (about $2.5 billion annually) in Fed- 
eral, State and local fees and taxes this year. 


OLD-TIME ASSEMBLY LINES with floor conveyors are outmoded. In Chevrolet's new 
29-acre assembly plant with a capacity of 80 cars an hour there are 
four miles of overhead monorail-—type conveyors as compared with one- 
half mile of the floor type. Principal gain: free access to chassis 
from all sides, greater convenience and comfort for the worker. 


FLORISTS COUNT ON A BIG NEW MARKET for cut flowers when they can be put on sale 


at lower prices in grocery stores all over the U.S. Tests show flowers 
heat-sealed in cellophane keep for a week or more without water. . 











did 20 years ago. Reason, according to vice president C. W. Kitchen 
of United Fruit and Vegetable Association: people like apples just as 
well as ever but they've been persuaded to eat oranges by better re- 
tail display, quality, price, availability and advertising. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Buses Branch Out 


A chauffeur-driven bus eases the 
president of a Texas ice company around 
the 1,000-mile circuit of his plants. 

With all the comforts of a Park Ave. 
penthouse, it has two master staterooms, 
showers, a galley, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning. 

This was only one new luxurious 
home-on-wheels praised last week by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Other specially converted standard buses 
are used by: 

ee A Midwest plastic surgeon, who 
uses his for pleasure travel. 

e e A Detroit auto dealer, whose spe- 
cial bus is a traveling salesroom for motor 
parts. 


Drive-in Movies 


If the head of the house suddenly de- 
cides the family should take in a movie 
this evening it will not necessarily mean 
scurrying around to find a baby-sitter or 
somebody to stay with Gramp. 

Mom throws a picnic supper together. 
If the head of the house wants to, he can 
wear the same clothes he wore to work. 
Everybody—Gramma, bobby-soxers, the 
babe-in-arms—crams into the car. Some- 
where on the outskirts of town they turn 
into a drive-in theater and park on a ramp 
which gives an unobstructed view of a 
75-ft. screen. 

The Play Goes On. Though it’s 
only 6:30 and the picture doesn’t start till 
8, fun begins at once. Food from home 
is supplemented at the refreshment booth 
for the pre-movie picnic. For an hour or 
more the yotngsters romp with other chil- 
dren from the many family-laden cars fill- 
ing the amphitheater. If it’s a Texas 
drive-in they may have see-saws, swings, 
merry-go-round and trained nurse at- 
tendants. 

Last week, V. C. Smith, manager of 
Park-in Theater, Inc., Camden, N.J., an- 
nounced: License fees for the use of pat- 
ents covering drive-ins will be cut sub- 
stantially soon. Smith’s company owns 
the patent that makes the theaters possi- 
ble. He believes that high license fees (in 
addition to material shortages) have kept 
the drive-ins from spreading. 

Since the first drive-in was built in 
1933 at Camden, N,J., 160 others have 
sprung up in California, Texas, Florida 
and 13 northern states. One company has 
a prosperous string of 12 theaters in New 
England. As a result of lower license fees, 
Smith predicts that within two and a half 
years the number of drive-ins will more 
than triple. 

Already many drive-in proprietors 
are ready to expand facilities as soon as 
costs are more favorable. Today, a small 
drive-in without frills can be built in some 
areas for about $50,000. But a 750 car 
theater with good sound equipment and a 
full-size 75-ft. screen costs from $100,000 
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to $180,000. Proprietors now pay to Park- 
in Theater, Inc. a fee of $1,000 cash for 
exclusive territory rights plus 5% of gross 
receipts.. Fhis may be cut in half in the 
near future. 

Drive-in admissions are 40¢ and up. 
Profits from the refreshment stand ac- 
count for 40% of gross receipts. 

The patented feature which requires 
a license fee is the way the grass parking 
area is graded into ramps. The ramps are 
arranged in curvilinear rows focusing on 
the screen. Arriving or departing cars do 
not cross the line of vision of cars stand- 
ing on the ramps. When leaving a car 
drives straight ahead into a lane on a 
slightly lower level. This leads to the exit. 

Most drive-ins have loudspeakers 
between every two cars and the sound is 
as good as in conventional movies. 

New Business. Drive-in pictures 
have never been better than grade B, but 
this situation may improve. Heretofore, 
the movie industry feared drive-ins would 
draw trade away from nearby enclosed 
theaters. Now it finds most drive-in pa- 
trons never went to movies regularly. 

Anyhow, drive-in customers care less 
about what’s on the screen than about 
(1) nibbling a hot dog in the open air, 
(2) the easy solution of the parking prob- 
lem, (3) the comfort of lounging in their 
cars. 

One New Englander summed up: 

Not for movie, love or song 
Come we to your theayter; 

We like franks, corn and pop— 
Fresh air from the Creayter. 





Harvey’s Millions 


Last week Harvey’s department store, 
Nashville, Tenn., hit about the same sales 
average it has maintained for a year— 
$25,000 a day or $8 million for the 12 
month period. Five years ago in the same 
store Harvey’s predecessor, Leebeck Bros., 
was hobbling along on half a million a year. 

To stocky, genial, sandy-haired 45- 
year-old Fred Harvey (no relation to Fred 
Harvey of restaurant fame) these figures 
prove that a merchant can fill his store 
with customers almost overnight—and 
keep them coming back, 

More than that, he believes many 
ideas which worked in Nashville will work 
in almost any city with a population from 
5,000 to 15,000. 

After 20 years in 16 leading depart- 
ment stores in cities like Dallas, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, Har- 
vey bought out dingy, faltering Leebeck’s 
with his savings and some small loans. His 
first promotional step was to redecorate. 
He combined violet walls with purple ceil- 
ings and aquamarine fixtures, light blue 
walls with orchid ceilings. 

Easy Climb. When he couldn’t get 
escalators, Harvey turned stairways into a 
four-story art gallery with carpeted stairs, 
lounges and soft drink dispensers on the 
landings. Customers enjoyed the climb, 
then bought the pictures. 

Promising to make him the highest 
paid display man in the U.S., Harvey 
brought Del Le Sage from Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago, gave him a free hand 





Pathfinder 


... and the seeing is good because each cor has its own ramp. (SEE: Drive-in Movies) 
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with store and window displays as long as 
he didn’t waste money on anything but 
paint. 

They created striking displays at 
meager cost. One window stopped side- 
walk traffic with nothing but children’s 
toys, a few cents worth of suspended 
Spanish moss and a floor covered with 
sawdust and painted pebbles, For Thanks- 
giving they rented an old tassel-topped 
surrey for two dollars, surrounded it with 
corn stalks. 

Showman. Stepping in tune with his 
slogan, “It’s Fun to Shop at Harvey’s,” 
Harvey runs his store as if it were a carni- 


val. In a junk dealer’s yard he found 
wooden horses from an old merry-go- 
round. Painted in brilliant colors, they 


have been placed around the store, two of 
them at the entrance to the children’s de- 
partment. There’s always a line of young- 
sters waiting for a ride, 

Harvey's other slogan is “Harvev’s 
Has It.” Determined to live up to it, he 
sent buyers out after things customers 
most wanted in the worst of the wartime 
shortage days: nylons, cotton goods, blank- 
ets, bobby pins, girdles and similar rarities. 

Two local conditions helped Harvey. 
In many stores, customers sometimes met 
resistance when they tried to return goods. 
Harvey advertised: “No transaction in this 
store complete until the purchaser is com- 
pletely satisfied.” 

Charge accounts, too, were hard to 
open. Harvey went after them by mail 
and phone, paid his clerks bonuses for 
every charge account they got. His charge 
customers jumped from 1,100 to 40,000. 

Rules. Harvey bases his success on 
following the “ten commandments of good 
merchandising” : 

1) Have what the customers want. 

2) Better have complete lines in two 
or three departments than incomplete lines 
in many. 
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HARVEY'S DOES IT. They build smart windows from simple materials. 


(Right) “A gracious 
. display—not cluttered—brings the customer in.” (SEE: Harvey's Millions) 


3) Don’t advertise goods when there 
isn’t enough to go around, 

4) Display windows are more inviting 
when they exhibit one or two things rather 
than a sample of every line in the store. 

5) Make the store interior so enter- 
taining people will come in to look around 
even when they don’t want to buy. 

6) Charge account customers are the 
best because they’re “regulars.” 

7) A tieup with a good New York 
buyer is essential. 

8) It’s easier to sell brands people al- 
ready know than to sell strange brands, 
even if guaranteed. 

9) Frequent visits to big city stores 
pay off with ideas worth many times the 
cost of the trip. 

10) Merchants in smaller cities can 
sell by mail. Three main rules: Put mail 
order coupons in every newspaper or mag- 
azine ad; advertise what people want and 
have enough to satisfy demand; get it to 
them fast. 


Bee Line 


Most startling statistic of the week 
came from the Railway Express Agency: 
In four months ending July 1, the agency 
had given free rail transportation to sev- 
eral hundred thousand hitch-hikers. Most 
of them traveled all the way from the 
Gulf states to the Dakotas, New England 
and Canada. And not even the toughest 
train guard volunteered to throw them off 
—for the hitch-hikers were bees. 

Every year, millions of bees kept by 
farmers and orchardists for pollination 
and honey production freeze to death dur- 
ing cold northern winters. This year, from 
Mar. 1 to July 1, the Railway Express 
Agency carried 350 tons of Italian striped 
bees (5,000 bees to the pound; approx- 
imately 3.5 billion in all) from seven 
southern states into northern territory to 





help replenish the weather-damaged stock. 

Shipments range in size from portable 
hives to small wood-and-wire packages 
weighing only two or three pounds, all 
equipped with sugar and water for bees to 
eat on the trip. Each package also has a 
container with a new queen bee and her 
own special supply of sugar and water. 

Fellow Travelers. When doors of 
the express cars are open during loading, 
tramp bees—not members of the hive—fly 
in seeking the new queens. Hives and 
packages are covered with these outsiders 
“as thick as flies on a molasses barrel,” 
says one express messenger. 

Tramp bees that get aboard with full 
carload lots are not disturbed until they 
arrive at northern distributing points— 
St. Paul and Winnipeg. Some may aban 
don the trip when car doors open for load 
ing or unloading along the line. But others 
fly in. Many hover about or cling to 
packages when they are transferred to de- 
livery trucks. And they’re still on hand 
to join the hive when the purchased bees 
are set up in their permanent homes in a 
northern orchard. 

Georgia producers sell bees for $1.25 
a pound—$5.50 for a three-pound pack- 
age including cost of the crate. Shipping 
charges from Atlanta to Portland, Me., are 
$1.13 for 10 pounds. This includes special 
care. Traveling bees must be kept cool 

57°-75°). If they become too active, the 
express messenger gives them a cold water 
spray to cool them down. Tramp bees get 
their share of care, too. Messengers fur- 
nish them free sugar and water. 


Here’s How 


President James D. Mooney, of Jeep- 
famed Willys-Overland, revealed his for- 


mula for business success to the Toledo 
Small Business Men’s Association last 
fortnight. 


As soon as he can get around to it, 
Mooney said he is going to publish a book 





DEFLATION. He sprays excited bees with cold 
water. (SEE: Bee Line) 
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of exactly 344 pages on scientific manage- 
ment. The first sentence on the first page 
will read: “To be successful in business a 
man should get up at the crack of dawn, 
work 16 hours a day, seven days a week.” 
The last sentence on the last page will 
read: “Don’t make the same mistake 
twice.” 

“What about the 342 pages in be- 
tween?” somebody asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t forget them,” Mooney 
answered. “We'll just leave them blank.” 


Quick-Dried Wood 


Wood will now be dried by cooking 
in much the same way as moisture is 
cooked out of a batch of French-fried po- 
tatoes. 

For the cook’s hot fat the new wood- 
drying process substitutes a chlorinated 
solvent. Upon heating, moisture steams 
out of the wood intg the solvent. Upon 
boiling, a mixture of both vaporizes. Left 
behind are the pure solvent and the mois- 
ture-free wood. The solvent can be used 
over and over again, greatly reducing 
operating cost. 

A chunk of hard sugar maple for shoe 
lasts can be dried in 24 hours and simul- 
taneously hardened by impregnation with 
rosin and oils as against 55 days for the 
kiln-drying process. Soft woods can be 
dried more rapidly: 30 minutes for a stick 
1 by 1 inch as compared with days in a 
kiln. 

Among other advantages of the new 
process, developed by Dan McDonald, 
chemical engineer, and Kling Bros. Engi- 
neering Works, Chicago, are these: 

e @ Less loss from surface checking, 
discoloration and molding than in_air- 
drying. 

ee Birch, beech, oak, walnut and 
other furniture woods can be bleached to 
a uniform color during drying process 
with no additional chemicals. 

ee While drying, the wood can be 
water-proofed, mold-proofed or treated to 
repel insects and rodents. ° 

Topping all this, rosins and terpenes 
removed from the wood will sell for 
enough to pay for the whole operation. 


Radio Waves at Work 


Another industrial time-saver—radio- 
frequency heating—last week promised 
better products at lower cost. . 

Oven-curing foam sponge _ rubber 
mattresses took a tedious 30 minutes. 
Now the job can be speeded in one-fifth 
the time. Radio waves whip back and 
forth, shaking, rubbing and heating the 
molecules at an even rate. Because all 
particles are hit at the same speed, the 
surface cannot overheat while the inside 
is underheated. The higher the radio fre- 
quency, the greater the heat. 

Foot-thick plywood is another accom- 
plishment of radio-wave welding. Result 
is a new structural material. Its 148 lay- 
ers of birch veneer have the tensile 
strength of aluminum, and half the weight. 

What good is 12-inch plywood? No- 
body knows today. But research men 
think they’ll have useful answers soon. 
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Where Does the Iron Horse 
Get its Oats? 


Why are the railroads faced with this 


Your railroads need investment dollars 
just as much as a thoroughbred needs 
Oats. 

Investment dollars nourish research 
and invention, improvements in plant, 
equipment and service —the life and 
future vitality of your railroads. 

But to attract these investmerit dol- 
lars, and to finance improvements 
needed to serve you better, the railroads 
mugt have reasonable earnings. 

Most folks think 69% is no more than 
reasonable. Last year, however, railroads 
as a whole earned an average of only 
23%4% on their net investment. Many 
railroads actually lost money. And 
this year, even though hauling a record 
peacetime traffic, American railroads 
will probably average only about 3%. 


situation? That’s simple. Since 1939, 
wages are up more than 50% ... costs 
for materials and supplies up 60% 
At the same time, the average charge 
for hauling a ton of freight a mile is 
less than 15% above 1939! Railroads 
are still hauling freight for less, on the 
average, than any other comparable 
transportation in the world. 

Any business should earn at least 
6% if it is to continue as a progressive, 
self-supporting enterprise. The rail- 
roads are no exception. 

Doesn’t this strike you as fair in 
principle...sound in practice...and to 
your own best interest in the long run? 
Association of American Railroads, 


Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION'S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 








The World 


“Organize or Die’’ 


Bevin’s challenge sets pace for West 
Europe’s conference at Paris; 
Moscow hints “counter-plan ~ 


Representatives of 16 European na- 
tions assembled last week in the room of 
the big clock (Salon de l’horloge) in the 
French Foreign Ministry. 

George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary 
of State, had proposed that European 
countries work out a plan for helping each 
other and, after this self-aid was sub- 
tracted from their needs, to list the deficit 
which the U.S. might see fit to supply. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, Committees 
set about appraising America’s resources 
to determine how much this country could 
afford to give Europe. 

The Marshall Plan was not a plan but 
a proposal. Hence, the 16 gathered in 
Paris to compute and fill in the application 
blanks before Sept. 1, while the big clock 
ticked. 

Two Camps. Time and events, in- 
deed, should pass all the more quickly be- 
cause a sharp division of Europe appeared 
as a result of recent decisive happenings. 
On July 2, Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov rejected the Marshall proposal on the 
ground that it would lead to “interference 
in the affairs of European nations.” But 
British Foreign Minister Bevin and French 
Foreign Minister Bidault went ahead with 
invitations to 22 European nations. 

Fourteen accepted definitely. With 
the leaders, France and Britain, that 
makes 16 (shown in red in map on facing 
page). At first the Czechoslovakian gov- 
ernment announced a provisional accept- 
ance. But Communist Premier Gottwald 
went to Moscow, telephoned home to 
Prague, and the Czech Cabinet had to 
withdraw. No action, Prague announced, 
could be taken which might be construed 
as in opposition to Soviet Russia. Poland, 
too, wanted to attend but could not for 
similar reasons. 

Nations represented in Paris were: 
Britain, France, Austria, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Eire, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Greece and Turkey. Those who 
stayed home behind the iron curtain— 
which looms more prominently across cen- 
tral Europe than before—are Soviet Rus- 
sia and eight satellites: Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Albania, Bulgaria and Finland. 

The German Hub. If the 16 had 
merely to list their own output and needs, 
the business could have been done by 
mail. But the task in the hall of the big 
clock required coordination of proposals 
for helping each other, which in turn must 
be tied in with the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many. Western Europe cannot function 
without western Germany. 

This, the great design, may prove to 
be Europe’s most constructive step, if the 
Marshall proposal can be successfully 
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worked out and if the recalcitrants behind 
the iron curtain can be coaxed in. Should 
the 16 be knit into one economic system— 
all for one, and one for all—hope bright- 
ens for union with the East. 

Pre-war Europe—all political factors 
to the contrary—was largely interdepend- 
ent. Even in the thirties, despite tariff 
barriers, Europe kept running by exchang- 
ing goods and raw materials. The agricul- 
tural East sent food to the West, the 
industrial West sent goods to the East— 
such was the over-all picture. 

The U.N.’s Economic Commission 
for Europe report shows how interdepend- 
ent western Europe is, for instance, in 
electric power: : 

“Germany imports power from Aus- 
tria, while exporting to her western neigh- 
bors; the state of Austrian supplies may 
thus indirectly affect conditions in the 
Netherlands or Belgium.” This intricate 
economic network has been badly damaged 
by the appalling breakdown of the war and 
its aftermath. 

One factual picture symbolizes the 
problem ‘facing the Paris Conference for 
European Economic Reconstruction. 
Italy’s food production lags because thou- 
sands of tractors—made in Germany—lie 
idle, due to lack of parts. Proposals have 
been made to get new tractors from the 
U.S, But if German production is set go- 
ing again, there would be new parts and 
no necessity for tapping American produc- 
tion and money. 

Thus only “supplementary aid” from 


“America is envisioned ta meet a “tem- 


porary deficit.” 

Committees Dig In. “Europe,” says 
Bevin, ‘‘must organize itself or die.’”” Hence 
at Paris committees and sub-committees 
are organizing to grapple with the critical 
situation. But it is organization on a 
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democratic basis, with small states on a 
level with the large, and the door always 
open for admittance of eastern states be- 
hind the iron curtain. The body is not a 
bloc, nor is it aimed against any states or 
bloc of states. 

It is emphasized that the organization 
is on a purely voluntary basis and that the 
“sovereignty and independence of nations 
are here, today, being affirmed.” 

Reds Tighten Bloc. Meanwhile a 
Molotov plan for the economic organiza- 
tion of central and eastern Europe is re- 
portedly being prepared in Moscow. By 
creating an interlocking system of trade 
treaties and by other methods, Moscow 
has been building the foundations of this 
bloc for some time. It is rich in food; 
that is its asset. But it is poor in industry 
—its weakness. The West has industry, 
but falls far short of food sufficiency. 

Two worlds, two Europes now face 
each other. Grim ministers of satellite 
countries weave paths between their capi- 
tals and Moscow. In the U.S., committees 
assess the facts of how much we can af- 
ford to give. And the 16 Paris conferees 
labor at their unifying task—as the big 
clock ticks on. 


Elizabeth’s Philip 


It was not “like turning a new page” 
as Princess Lilybet, England’s bride-to-be 
of the year, had said. 

It was more like thumbing back 
through hundreds of pages and 111 years 
to the day when another English lady— 
Victoria—gave her hand to a consort, be- 
cause “dear Albert possesses every quality 
to render me perfectly happy.” 

Now, as then, politics played second 
fiddle to romance. Elizabeth and Philip 
Mountbatten, sea-faring, war hero nephew 
of Lord Louis Mountbatten, retiring Vi- 
ceroy of India, are getting married—ap- 
parently because they are in love. 

Philip, Danish-blooded prince of 
Greece (he has lived in England 19 of his 
26 years) should have easier sailing than 
his only royal-consort predecessor. Unlike 
Albert “The Foreigner,” who was distaste- 
ful to many of his in-laws, Philip pleases 
the whole royal family. 

Queen’s Husband. While he will 
“advise” his wife as seventh ruling queen 
of England (others: Jane, Mary I, Eliza- 
beth I, Mary II, Anne, and Victoria), it 
is unlikely he will provoke the criticism 
Albert’s meddling in industrial matters 
did. 

He wants to make the sea his career; 
dancing and horses his fun. Knowing this, 
even the scattered Communist objections 
to the alliance swiftly fizzled. 

Nevertheless, the proposed “Duke of 
Clarence” and his 21-year-old wife may 
have tough going. Like thousands of other 
newlyweds (no date has been set for the 
wedding), they may have to double up 
with “her father and mother’—in Buck- 
ingham Palace, until they can get a house 
of their own. 


France Off the Fence 


“France has sat on the fence so long 
that iron has entered her soul,” is a wise- 
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EUROPE CHOOSES SIDES 


Western group at Paris, 
population: 215,980,000 


Soviet bloc boycotting Paris, 
population: 280,610,000 

















crack which was discredited week before 
last in Paris. ‘ 

Ever since liberation, the French gov- 
ernment had played a straddling game in 
its foreign policy, seeking to balance itself 
between Moscow on one hand and London 
and Washington on the other. But France 
now has climbed down from the fence. 
When French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault joined British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin in support of the Marshall 
proposal, he committed France to the 
western group of European nations, re- 
gardless of threats by Russia’s Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov. 

The group could not have been brought 
together in Paris without the assistance of 
France. Therefore, what France does in 
the near future will have important bear- 
ing on the agreements of the new align- 
ment. 

Question. In the past, France has 
looked with suspicion on plans for re- 
building German industry, has been 
charged with preventing German recov- 
ery. Now, since the rehabilitation of Ger- 
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many’s industrial Ruhr still must be the 
foundation of a unified western Europe, 
France’s attitude will be closely watched. 
Narrow French selfishness could seriously 
handicap this essential development. 

Agreat deal depends on how firmly 
Premier Ramadier, whose recent efforts 
have met with some success, wields his 
power. The French leader showed himself 
a wily politician when his police “discov- 
ered” a “plot” on the part of Rightist ele- 
ments to overthrow the Republic. 

While the French press enjoyed a 
Roman holiday, the usually excitable pub- 
lic showed little alarm. It is known that 
there are at least six private armies, of 
various shades of political complexion, in 
existence. Most of these are Rightist and 
anti-Communist and are aimed at the 
Communist organization, which also has 
arms. But leaders of any faction would be 
foolhardy to try to stage a coup at the 
present time. 

Results. Nevertheless, Ramadier had 
successfully shown his determination to 
resist any trouble from the Right and had 
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eased the minds of left-wing Socialists 
who are always fearful of a coup by con- 
servative elements. More important, he 
had diverted public attention from such 
problems as strikes, the rising cost of liv- 
ing and difficult finances, which harass his 
government. As a climax he won a vote 
of confidence in Parliament and approval 
from his own Socialist Party. 

Ramadier, however, still must reckon 
on trouble from the Communists whose 
tactics are to promote as much internal 
disorder as possible. In the past, French 
Communists have exploited anti-German 
feeling among the people. They can do 
it again, to the detriment of Bidault’s ef- 
forts to harmonize Franco-German rela- 
tions. Moreover, they can further weaken 
the unhealthy French economy by pro- 
voking strikes. Finally, as the largest 
party in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Reds enjoy a powerful advantage in the 
exploitation of partisan politics, 

The French Government has de- 
scended from its fence. But the field into 
which it has stepped is turbulent. 
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Liberia Looks Ahead 


More than roo years ago a group of 
men met in the gloomy, now-unused Su- 
preme Court Chambers in the U.S. Capi- 
tol. Out of that meeting arose a new 
nation: Liberia. 

These men, members of the American 
Colonization Society, had worked since 
1817 to settle freed North American Ne- 
groes in West Africa. 

This month Liberia starts its second 
century of independence. To help cele- 
brate the birthday, July 26, the U.S. is 
sending three warships and a delegation 
headed by Benjamin O. Davis, the Army’s 
only Negro general. 

Since 1822, when the first settlers 
landed at the present site of the capital, 
Monrovia, the little nation has had tough 
going. Not much bigger than Ohio, and 
sandwiched between French and British 
possessions, it has been a “pariah” in a 
colonial continent. A prosperous Negro 
republic would be a bad example for dark- 
skinned subjects of England and France. 
Only U.S. protection has saved Liberia 
from absorption by its more powerful 
neighbors. 

Its government is patterned after 
that of the U.S., with a senate, a house of 
representatives and a _ president whose 
residencé is the “White House.” The offi- 
cial language is English and the coinage is 
in dollars and cents. Even its flag resem- 
bles the Stars and Stripes. 

Poverty. But from there on com- 
parison stops. For Liberia is incredibly 
poor. Her sizeable resources are undevel- 
oped. Schools are few; graduates of the 
College of Liberia would have difficulty 
qualifying as high school juniors in the 
U.S. 

Monrovia, largest and most modern 
city (pop. 10,000), has few paved streets, 
no water or sewage systems, 

Inland, the rugged hills and moun- 
tains are little traveled. But here live ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 of Liberia’s esti- 
mated 1,515,000 population—wild native 
tribesmen who have never been accepted 
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Liberian Centennial Commissio 


BIRTHDAY. Liberian troops prepare for inspection after. first 100 years. (SEE: Liberia . . .) 


by the 15 thousand “Americo-Liberians,” 
or American emigrants. 

Improvement. World War II made 
Liberia a vital link in the chain of allied 
air bases between America and the Middle 
East, brought it money and improvements. 

The U.S. has built a $19 million lend- 
lease port and a $5 million airbase at Mon- 
rovia, has spent another million for health 
and sanitation. Meanwhile, Negro educa- 
tor Raphael O’Hara Lanier was named 
Minister to Liberia (instead of Consul, 
which was his predecessor’s lesser title), 
and a mission from the U.S, State Depart- 
ment has been surveying the country’s 
commercial possibilities. 

Private capital is also entering Li- 
beria. The Firestone Corp. has been oper- 
ating there for more than a decade, its 
shipments of rubber accounting for 90% 
of the nation’s exports. After the sched- 
uled opening of the new port this fall, 
U.S. investors expect to ship 600,000 tons 
of Liberian iron ore annually. 

Reforms. For the first 
Americo-Liberians tried to keep Liberia’s 
natives “in their place.” To this, Presi- 


Western Ways 


NO SIESTA. New buildings arise amid old in Mexico's latest revolution. (SEE: Speed-up . . .) 
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dent William V. S. Tubman is opposed. 
Political and economic equality are his 
aims. He is meeting with success. Now, 
for the first time in decades, the govern- 
ment is at peace with formerly trouble- 
some tribes. Success, though, has earned 
him the title of “that man in the White 
House.”’ 

For Liberia, its second 100 years may 
be a Century of Progress. 


Speed-up in Sonora 


Twice in its history Sonora—second 
largest state in Mexico—has made the old 
bromide, “give it back to the Indians,” a 
means to success. 

The first time came nearly 100 years 
ago, when a rampaging adventurer, Wil- 
liam Walker of Boston, led a wild band of 
hoodlums down the Southern California 
peninsula, raiding defenseless Mexican 
peons. Walker slashed his way east and 
south into Sonora. There he ran into an 
ill-armed force of Sonoran Indians, bound 
together only by deep love for their 
homes. Then and there Walker’s raid 
ended in disastrous rout. 

Daydream Ban. The second time 
came in the midst of World War II. In 
1943 nearly 200,000 Indians—fearful of 
the strangling graft and political deadwood 
which threatened to stifle Sonora‘voted” 
a revolution. Into the governorship went 
ex- Mexican President Abelardo Rodriquez. 
His mandate: Banish the siesta. 

Today after four siesta-less years, 
Sonora has emerged the bright light in 
Mexico’s economic future. While nearly 
every nation in the world was beating a 
path to the Lend-Lease window in the 
U.S. Treasury, Sonora tripled her internal 
economy. 

Now 100 million pesos ($200,000) 
are being spent each year on new build- 
ings, schools and libraries, hospitals and 
highways. In the last three years the 
state’s illiteracy has been cut in half. 

Agua. Unlike much of Mexico which 
reacted to the U.S. cattle embargo act 
with a willy-nilly head-shake, Sonora went 
to work, built a giant meat processing 
plant (cost: 10 million pesos) and today 
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supplies one out of every 10 Mexicans 
with meat. Irrigation projects, now under 
way, will result in the second largest irri- 
gated valley in the world and will create a 
food locker for a twelfth of Mexico’s 25 
million population. 

Much of the credit for this revival 
goes to Rodriquez who has dumped large 
chunks of his’personal, Ford-like fortune 
into Sonora’s improvements. But far more 
goes to the Indians who, as their forbears 
repulsed the Gringo Walker, have repulsed 
the gentle Gringo rebuke. 

“Poor Mexico—so far from God; so 
near the United States.” 


Business in Japan 


Japan will be “open for business” 
with private traders on Aug. 15. 

But today’s Japan hasn’t much to 
sell, can’t afford to buy what she needs. 
Factory production is only 30% of pre- 
war. Machinery is worn and outmoded. 
The big cotton textile industry operates 
only 2 million spindles compared to 13 
million before the war. Japan’s needs 
make a long list: food, coal, oil, raw cot- 
ton, rubber, dyes, tiles, glue, borax and 
tin. 

Nearly 90% of Japan’s best-selling 
exports (raw silk, cotton and rayon tex- 
tiles, tea) are not available to private 
traders. Because Japan is an occupied 
country, supported by her conquerors, 
these commodities are sold on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. 

Slim Pickings. Private traders will 
get the leavings: handicrafts, porcelain, 
lacquerware, glassware, clothing acces- 
sories, toys and a few others. 

To do business with Japan after Aug. 
15, a merchant must first get a license in 
Washington. Japan, short of food and 
1ousing, can accommodate only 400 mer- 
chants at a time. Licenses will be appor- 
tioned on the basis of a country’s pre-war 
trade with Japan. By this yardstick, 90 to 
120 representatives of U.S. firms will get 
passports. 

Once in Japan, the foreign trader will 
have to buck red tape. After he sells goods 
to a Japanese businessman, his job will 
be only a third done. Next he will have 
to convince the Japanese government that 
he has made a fair bargain and, finally, 
obtain the approval of the occupation au- 
thorities. And after the deal has been 
blessed by all concerned, the goods may 
be delivered if and when shipping space 
is obtained. 

Relief for U.S. Gen. MacArthur 
says this resumption of foreign trade 
“falls far short of ful] economic solution 
of Japan’s problems.” That, he says, “can 
only be attained through the medium of a 
peace treaty and the sooner it is accom- 
plished the better, not only for Japan, but 
for the world.” Particularly for the U.S., 
which has paid most of the high cost of 
occupying Japan—more than $3 billion so 
far. 

With American help, Japan could be 
made self-supporting by 1950, some ex- 
perts say. For there’s a big market 
throughout the Far East for all Japan can 
produce for years to come. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Obstacles to the Marshall Plan 


When Foreign Minister Molotov 
broke up the first European conference 
on the Marshall Plan he had calculated 
this action in advance. He knew that it 
is easier for Russia to organize the 
primitive Eastern half of the Continent 
than it is for Great Britain and France 
to unify the Western part. 

For this there are several reasons. 
The most obvious is the short-range 
advantage possessed by dictatorship. 

The Kremlin has command over 
the countries it dominates, whereas the 
British and French leaders must first be 
sure their people will follow them; 
must then agree with each other; must 
next secure adherence of other free 
countries to the program and, finally, 
must obtain American support. 


* « . 


At every stage of this compli- 


cated operation Russia is in a position 
to block progress, partly by refusing 
any co-operation from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain; partly by instigating 
Communist sabotage outside it. 

The Communist Fifth Column is 
weak in Great Britain, which explains 
why Foreign Minister Bevin has been 
able to take the lead in the endeavor to 
organize Western Europe against the 
continuous Russian aggression. 

The Communists are, however, 
strong in France, where’ they constitute 
the largest party in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In Italy also, and scarcely 
less so in the Netherlands, Norway, 
Denmark and Belgium, well-organized 
Communist parties are in a position to 
delay, if not prevent, adoption of any 
program which Moscow dislikes. 

Besides these political difficulties, 
the Anglo-French leadership must con- 
front some very serious handicaps. The 
breadbasket of Europe is in those coun- 
tries now under complete Russian con- 
trol. Western Europe, where most of 
the industry of the Continent is concen- 
trated, produces scarcely one-half of its 
minimum food requirements. 


- 7 * 


It is easier for Russia to build 
industrial development on a _ strong 
agricultural base than it is for Western 
Europe to maintain industrial produc- 
tion without sufficient food for its min- 
ers, steel workers and factory em- 
ployes. Therefore the Western Bloc, in 
offering recommendations to make the 
Marshall Plan effective, will lay first 
emphasis on the food problem. 

This is well understood by Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet Committee on 
World Food Programs. In announcing 
record American agricultural exports 
for the year ending June 30, it empha- 
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sized that huge food shipments must be 
continued “for many months to come.” 

But the continuous export of 
American food to Western Europe will 
not solve the difficult problems of that 
dislocated area. To feed these people is 
not enough. Markets for their indus- 
trial output must also be provided. And 
the American Continent, both North 
and South, is the only substantial mar- 
ket possessing “hard dollars’ with 
which to pay for European exports. 

+ * - 


Thus the economic problem of or- 
ganizing Western Europe—as distinct 
from the political—divides into two 
parts. America must feed Western 
Europe, and if this is not to continue 
indefinitely on a basis of charity, Amer- 
ica must also buy large quantities of 
competitive European manufactures. 

Our farmers, and their representa- 
tives in Congress, already realize that 
the feeding of Western Europe means 
continued prosperity for them. It is by 
no means so clear that American in- 
dustry stands to gain from sharply in- 
creased imports of European manufac- 
tures. Employers’ associations and la- 
bor unions are likely to join hands in 
opposition to the Marshall Plan if it 
means competition so serious as to 
threaten, severe unemployment here. 

The Marshall “Plan” actually does 
not yet deserve that title. We are com- 


mitted in principle to supporting West- 


ern Europe against the threat of Com- 
munist dictatorship. But we have not 
yet faced up to the possible adverse 
effect of this support on important sec- 
tions of our own economy. 
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Science 


Celestial W hirligig 


“Ever since Ezekiel saw wheels in 
the sky, men of unimpeachable testimony 
have reported strange objects moving 
therein—ladders, fish, calves, ships, masks 

. dragons and angels.” 

Thus pronounced Dr. Bergen Evans, 
Northwestern university English profes- 
sor, author of The Natural History of 
Nonsense, and of a debunking column in 
The American Mercury, on the subject of 
flying disks. Less charitably he added a 
suspicion that the excitement also had 
“stimulated imbeciles to perjure them- 
selves.” 

In the space of a week, several 
thousand persons in over 4o states and 
four foreign nations had sworn they saw 
silvery saucer-like objects sliding through 
the skies. Many of these claims were 
plainly prankish. Others were obvious 
publicity stunts. Some, like that of the 
farmer who reported “flaming straw hats” 
overhead, were downright weird. 

Gagsome. Newspapermen, who call 
hot summer the “silly season,” played the 
aerial disks largely for laughs. But there 
was also a boom in so-called “common- 
sense” or “scientific” explanations. 

The disks were accounted for vari- 
ously as ice-crystals, parachute spiders’ 
webs, balloons advertising a quoits-game, 
airport beacons, motes in the eye, balloon- 
borne radar wind-indicators, Army or 
Navy secret weapons (until both services 
snappily denied it) and meteors. 

One by one, however, these theories 
lost hold, failing to jibe with the most 
consistent descriptiong of the disks. Al- 
most as if in revenge, top spot on the 
guess-parade was won overnight by an 
explanation tailored to fit any disk- 


description—that all the saucer-seers sim- 
r 
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SURPRISE! Disk jolted landscape artist, landed 
in sketch. (SEE: Whirligig) 
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ply were suffering from hallucinations. 

This was a predictable public reac- 
tion, but probably a nasty jolt to a num- 
ber of solid, sober citizens who had seen 
disks early and spoken out with more 
honesty than guile. Among these were 
Idaho’s lieutenant governor and chief 
justice of the peace; two United Airlines 
pilots and a stewardess and the US. 
Weather Bureau observer in St. Louis. 

Pencil Scoop. Probably the hal- 
lucination stigma also kept some sound 
witnesses from talking at all. Only reluc- 
tantly did Walter Gretschel, PATHFINDER 
staff artist, admit he saw one glide over 
a landscape of which he was doing a rough 
sketch in Washington’s Rock Creek park. 
Two other eye-witnesses PATHFINDER inter- 
viewed also were more irked than elated. 

One was another artist, Jack LaBous, 
who spied a disk over Bethesda, Md., from 
a Washington bus. Eight years of watch- 
ing aircraft and drawing them as educa- 
tional illustrator for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, plus 20-20 vision, lent 
weight to his description. 

Even better qualified as a witness 
was Dr. C. J. Zohn, Naval Research 
Laboratory guided-missile expert. He saw 
a disk over a Western desert while driving 
to a V-2 test area in New Mexico. 

Questioning all three men brought out 
points of agreement not published else- 
where and unlikely to occur in three 
separate optical illusions: The disks were 
blurred at the edges, giving the impres- 
sion that they were whirling or “smoking.” 
They were shiny, “very bright” but not 
“solid looking.” They seemed to dissolve 
rather than to speed away. Zohn and 
LaBous, viewing the disks from moving 
vehicles, were sure they were large (“big 
as a four-motor bomber”) and distant, not 
small and near. 

Such studious descriptions were plen- 
tiful. If they failed to explain the disks, 
they proved something else—by being 
scoffed at—that the Scientific Age has not 
yet reached the man in the street. Science 
seldom craves explanations enough to ac- 
cept a bad one. 


Science for All 


In 1630, Jean Rey, an obscure French 
chemist, peered at a slug of tin baking 
in a glass jar over a flame. Deciding it 
was done, he plucked it out, weighed it, 
reached for his pencil and scribbled a 
note to posterity. 

“This increase in weight comes from 
the air .. .” he wrote. His assertion would 
astonish no modern high school science 
student, who knows metals rust (i.e., burn) 
by picking up oxygen from the air, taking 
on its weight. But it did jolt 17th century 
chemists. In fact, they rejected the idea. 
It took 150 years of will-o’-the wisp chas- 
ing to prove Rey was right. 

This is the kind of story that “needs 
telling” to non-scientific as well as to 
scientific college students, writes Har- 
vard’s president, James B. Conant, in a 
new book, On Understanding Science 
(Yale University Press, $2). Himself an 
organic chemist, Dr. Conant realizes 
science is something more than fact-fodder 





EARLY CHEMIST. Trial and error science goes 
Harvard. (SEE: Science for All) 


for specialists. He knows that it is the 
source of many modern mental attitudes 
on all subjects. 

“The stumbling way in which even 
the ablest of the early scientists had to 
fight through thickets of erroneous ob- 
servations, misleading generalizations, in- 
adequate formulations and unconscious 
prejudice . . .” Dr. Conant thinks, is a 
vivid object-lesson in how a culture like 
ours grows. Beginning in September, Har- 
vard will offer a course in this neglected 
field. 

For the thousands of interested peo- 
ple unable to attend Harvard this fall, 
Conant continues the tin-and-fire tale in 
his book. 

Heavy Fire. In 1673 Robert Boyle, 
conducting an experiment similar to Rey’s, 
decided that wisps of flame passed through 
the glass jar to add to the metal’s weight. 
Later James Watt, inventor of the steam 
engine, and Joseph Priestley, discoverer 
of oxygen, deduced that a combustible 
essence (phlogiston) had “escaped” during 
like experiments. To explain the paradox 
of the tin’s getting heavier, they ingeni- 
ously credited phlogiston with “a negative 
weight.” 

“This illustrates how desperately 
men may strive to modify an old idea to 
make it accord with new experiments,” 
says Conant. Finally, as hero, he intro- 
duces Antoine Lavoisier, father of mod- 
ern chemistry, who swept his science 
clean of fiction, began furnishing it with 
the facts which frame modern atomic 
theory. 

Trial Runs. Conant does not men- 
tion that Jacques Barzun, Columbia his- 
torian, beat him to this idea by several 
years, nor that tryouts of a course like 
Harvard’s have taken place at Washington 
university, St. Louis, and the University 
of Wisconsin, among others. But the bless- 
ings of a Harvard president will have no 
hurtful effect on the drive Barzun 
launched to liven and modernize cultural 
education. 
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Women 


Place to Play 


A model playroom, where youngsters 
can be turned loose without interfering 
with grown-ups and without being inter- 
fered with by grown-ups, has been opened 
in New York by the American Toy Insti- 
tute. 

Practical for the average home-owner 
to copy, the 12x18 foot room was planned 
by Josef Aronson, architect and furniture 
designer, who also designed its built-in 
cabinets, tables and staircases. These 
built-ins, which form nearly all the fur- 
nishings, require about $80 worth of ply- 
wood. Plans will be available in depart- 
ment stores. 

The room has enough open shelves 
in enough sizes so that toys don’t have to 
be piled up. “Toys in the open,” 
Aronson, “are more alive and lend them- 
selves to greater and varied use.” 

All-in-One. In one corner is a two- 
way staircase—just steps to run up and 
down again or be covered with a slide. 
Under it are shelves and in its ell is a 
bench with rounded edges to _ protect 
climbers’ knees. Under the bench is a 14- 
inch-high, 3}-foot-wide space for rolling 
toys, trucks, small wagons or a sled. 

Across the room is a built-in desk 
with a “cave” underneath to hide a small 
boy or to house a tricycle. Above it a 
wall panel may be pulled down to make a 
“train table” that can hold a good sized 
electric railway system. The wall behind 
has shelves for rolling stock. Blackboard 
and shelf for chalk are on a third side of 
the room and more shelves under the 
window on the fourth side. 

Decor. Only ornaments are the toys 
themselves, plus gay-colored window drapes 
and the youngster’s own pictures thumb- 
tacked to a wallboard strip. Painted-on 
stripes for hop scotch adorn the freckled 
red linoleum floor. Shelves are red, blue 
and yellow; lower walls, buttercup yellow 
and sky area, sky-blue. 

For a room which must serve as bed- 
room too, Aronson showed miniature mod- 
els with bed and chest of drawers on one 


Says 


side of the room. The suggested play 
corners may be varied to fit different 
rooms. But the idea to remember is that 


the business of the place is play. And 
like all good business headquarters, it 
should be arranged with maximum eff- 
ciency. 


Bubbles for Troubles 


For vears, learned doctors have stud- 
ied psychosomatic (mind-body) medicine, 
looking for ways to relieve physical ills 
and tensions through the mind. 

Today, it might appear, they have a 
new ally. She is a leading cosmetician— 
“international beauty and health author- 


ity.” Says her publicity writer: 
“Madame Helena Rubinstein is also 
keenly interested in [psychosomatics], 
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and is constantly doing creative research 
on it. Her new ... foam bath is a success- 
ful experiment along these lines, as its use 
definitely produces a delightfully agree- 
able sensation to both mind and body. 

Watch Those Bullfrogs! “. . . Once 
you're immersed in these airy peaks of 
snow, surrounded by the flowery aura... 
stifling heat, mental worries and irrita- 
tions seem like mere illusions. You smile 
dreamily, every muscle relaxes; tension, 
both mental and physical, vanishes like 
magic. The soothing waves of sparkling 
bubbles flow all around you. You are a 
water lily floating serenely, lazily. 


“You'll rise from the foam a new 


. « there's this unusual staircase with lots of space for storing toys. 





creature, mentally refreshed and physical- 
ly revived. You'll feel young, adventure- 
some, exhilarated, ready for anything. 
Now you can ride on the crest of the heat 
wave that threatened to engulf you. You 
can really enjoy life.” 

—If by now you haven’t floated away. 


Cooler 


On sweltering summer nights, when 
air inside the house is generally warmer 
than outside, an electric fan will kick up 
more breezes if it’s used in reverse. 

That’s what Westinghouse engineers 
say they have finally proved. They found 
that a 16-inch non-oscillating fan, set to 
blow air out the window, lowered. room 
temperature 14 degrees in two hours com- 
pared to only 8 when the fan was blow- 
ing into the room. 

The fan should be placed three feet 


(SEE: Place to Play) 
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BUDGET FURS. Belted nutria muskrat; classic 


in front of a window out of which the 
prevailing breeze naturally flows. All other 
windows in the house should be open. 
As the air stream rushes toward the fan, 
it draws additional warm air from the 
rooms ani causes more cool air to rush in 
through the other windows. Because warm 
air concentrates in the path leading to the 
fan, it’s better not to put the fan in the 
room that’s to be coolest. 

Never let the fan oscillate when used 
as an exhaust, the engineers warn. During 
the day, of course; when air is warmer 
outside than inside, a fan works best 
oscillating and blowing air toward the 
persons to be cooled. 


How to Use DDT 
What DDT is, how it works, how to 


use it and with what precautions is ex- 
plained in a new government pamphlet, 
DDT for Control of Household Pests. 

In addition, the 5¢ booklet lists spe- 
cific directions for killing 19 different in- 
sects—from pantry pests to book lice. 
Address Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Skins to Touch 


Women’s dresses stick to their backs. 
Their hair droops. Still, muggy August is 
the month of fur coat sales. And women 
begin serious shopping. 

In the $150 to $250 range—cheapest 
it’s safe to buy—best bets are natural, 
sable- or mink-dyed muskrat, black Per- 
sian paw, gray-dyed lamb, mouton lamb, 
natural gray Chinese kidskin, natural 
skunk or flank muskrat (side skins). 

Price Pegs. For budgets that can 
stretch to $350 there are mink- and sable- 
dyed northern back muskrat (tougher 
skins come from the animal’s back), gray- 
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dyed Indian lamb, sheared raccoon that 
looks like beaver, black Persian lamb, 
Hudson seal and China mink: From there 
prices climb up the luxury ladder from 
Alaska seal to mink, ermine and Russian 
broadtail. 

Designers this year have paid special 
note to the cheaper furs, particularly to 
the new ebony mouton lamb that apes 
Alaskan or Hudson seal. It’s draped into 
evening coats, made up in casual campus 
styles or flexed into weight-whittling coats 
for larger women. 

At the other end of the color range is 
ivory muskrat that looks like ermine. One 
designer shows it in a “shirttail coat” with 
a round-cornered slash at either side, shirt- 
waist sleeves and a mere hint of a stand- 
up collar. Darker muskrats are trimmed 
with striking gold or silver buttons. Many 
have tie belts or belts across the back 
that can be detached and worn as head- 
bands. 

How Long? Full-length fur coats 
hit the leg at mid-calf. That means that 
some of last year’s models have shrunk to 
three-quarter length—which is all to the 
good because short coats are popular, too. 
Sleeves are full but not so full as last year. 
Collars vary from the soft shawl to a 
Lord Byronish wing affair to a Peter Pan 
worn with a jaunty scarf bow. 

As before, the fur coat is all a matter 
of taste purse—and conscience. 


Dise Care 


Vacation time means some of this 
year’s bumper crop of 270 million phono- 
graph records will go traveling—to sea- 
shore, mountains and woods. Some will 
stay at home. 

But wherever they go, there are a few 
simple rules for their care. 

First, keep platters dirt-and-dust free. 
This applies to the newer unbreakable 
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swagger in black mouton; sable-toned muskrat; hooded ivory muskrat. (SEE: Skins to Touch) 


vinyl plastic records as well as to the 
shellac ones. Second, always stand discs 
upright. Piled on top of each other, they're 
Sure to warp. 

A Clean Record. Keeping hands 
off a record’s groove is most important be- 
cause perspiration blotches can ruin discs 
as effectively as cracking. Record clerks 
have perfected a trick of putting their 
palms on the platter’s edges and flipping 
it over as easily as turning a flapjack. 

Get in the habit of using a 25¢ record 
buffer after each playing. Then put the 
discs back in wrappers or albums, store 
away from heat and light. Record cab- 
inets now come in a variety of light and 
dark woods to match period or modern 
furniture. One new space-saver—a_has- 
sock-record combination—has space in- 
side the seat to hold 125 records in al- 
bums. It has an index inside the lid; 
comes in washable leatherette in red, 
green, white, tan, maroon, blue; costs 
about $20. 

Platter Bag. For traveling there’s 
a new round case with twin zippers that 
meet*over two dozen tIo- or 12-inch rec- 
ords. In plastic, leather or cowhide, it 
costs from $9.95 to $16.95. 

The needle question still goes round 
and round. But experts agree the kind, 
shape and quality of a needle makes little 
difference. What’s important is its con- 
dition. See that there are no jagged points 
to mar delicate grooves; change an or- 
dinary, medium-hard steel needle after 6 
or 8 playings. The trend, of course, is 
toward the lifetime, jewel-point needle 
built into the player. 

Though handled with care, precious 
platters do get chipped or scratched. Rec- 
ords can be repaired at home with plastic 
mastics. It’s usually best, however, to 
take them to a professional repairer. He’ll 
smooth over scratches, help keep your rec- 
ords in spinning order. 
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New Finish 


A suede-covered book. Dresser draw- 
ers lined with velvet. Scuffs refinished 
with a plushy suede. They can all be done 
at home with a spray-gun filled with 
“Suede-Tex,” a new item made by a team 
of ex-G.Ls. 

An $8 kit holds complete equipment 
for suede-izing 30 square feet of surface. 
There’s an enamel-like adhesive and a 
jar of the Suede-Tex fibers, both in brown 
and green (18 other colors are sold sepa- 
rately), an applicator brush, thinner and 
spray-gun. 

To cover any surface—metal, plas- 
tic, wood, paper, cloth or glass—the ad- 
hesive is first spread on. Before it dries, 
fibers of the same or contrasting shade are 
loaded into the gun and driven into the 
undercoat. One end of the fiber is em- 
bedded in the surface, the other stands up 
tu form a velvety pile. 

A plain coat is sufficient for bottoms 
of ash trays, lamp shades, candlesticks. 
But for something more decorative, two 
or more colors, using stencils of nursery 
designs, flower motifs, alphabets, may be 
used. 

Practical. Suede-Tex works as a re- 
pair material, too. A hole in the side of 
a plastic radio, for instance, may be cov- 
ered with cardboard, then the entire case 
sprayed. 

One application is said to last indef- 
initely—if it’s a perfect job. (A book 
coated experimentally last September, and 
given the roughest kind of treatment, is 
as smooth today as when it was first cov- 
ered, the manufacturers claim.) There’s 
no harm done if the hand should slip 
when applying the finish. Simply scrape 
off the unwanted portion with a sharp 
blade and go back over it. 


New for the House 


Jelmeter. To show how much nat- 
ural pectin there is in fruit juice, pour a 
sample into a special glass tube. Let the 
juice drip through the bottom outlet for 
one minute. The line on the glass where 
the remaining juice reaches shows amount 
of sugar needed for jelling. 

Insulator. A bag of glass fiber and 
plastic fits around a 10-qt. galvanized pail 
and keeps contents hot or cold. It has a 
braided drawstring to gather in upper 
edges and a removable lid that fits the top 
of the pail. 

Karver Kutter. Grapefruit is ready 
to eat in just three operations with a.new 
stainless steel device. Ten curved blades 
divide the fruit into 10 equal sections. A 
hollow center post cuts out the core. A 
side blade revolves inside the rind, sever- 
ing the fruit. Remove the tool, and the 
seeds gather in the center to be scooped 
out with a spoon. 

Drain-a-Tray. A sloping, grooved 
drain for rinsing dishes that doubles as an 
attractive serving tray is made of service- 
able black plastic. One end of the tray 
curves downward like a lip over the edge 
of the sink. When the tray is used for 
serving, this lip converts to a handle that 
also holds the tray level. 
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Pian on plenty of praise when you 
serve up this Appetizing Apple 
Cake. What family could resist it — 
golden-brown, and full of the rich 
flavor you can depend on when you 
use Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast. 


If You Bake At Home—you can 
always count on it for quick action, 


finer results. Fleischmann’s Fresh- 
Active Yeast goes right to work be- 
cause it’s actively fresh... helps you 
turn out more delicious, finer tex- 
tured breads, rolls, dessert breads. 


Get Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast in the familiar yellow label. 
See why it’s been America’s favorite 
for over 70 years. 


Appetizing APPLE CAKE 


New Time-Saving Recipe— Makes 2 Cakes 


Scald ... 1/2 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/2 cup sugar 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1/4 cup fortified margarine 
or butter 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
I tablespoon sugar 
Crumble and stir in 
2 cakes Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 
2 eggs, beaten 
2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 
2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Turn out on lightly floured board. 
Knead dough quickly and lightly until 
smooth and elastic. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. 
When light, punch dough down and 
divide into 2 equal portions. Form 
each portion into a smooth ball. Roll 
out into oblong pieces 1% inch thick 
and place in 2 well-greased pans (1112 
x 814 x 2 inches deep). 


Brush cakes with 
1/4 cup melted fortified 
margarine or butter 
Sprinkle with 
1/4 cup sugar 
Peel, core and slice thinly 
12 apples 
Press one-half the apple slices into 
each cake, sharp edges down and close 
together. 
Mix... 1-1/2 teaspoons cinnamon 
I cup sugar 
Sprinkle over cakes. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 45 min- 
utes. Bake in moderate oven at 400° F. 
about 40 minutes. Cover with pan for 
first 10 minutes to thoroughly cook 
apples. 
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Job for Superconscious 


“,..A horrible stuttering case,” said 
the small, dark man with the steady eyes, 
“but when he awoke he could talk as well 
si ae” 

The stutterer had been a genuine neu- 
rotic. The steady-eyed man who cured him 
in one half-hour treatment was Ralph 
Slater, probably the world’s best-known 
hypnotist. Telling about the case back- 
stage at a Washington theater last week, 
he knocked some sizeable chips out of tra- 
ditional psychiatric theory. 

With a physician standing by, Slater 
had hypnotized the youth, sent his docile 
memory searching back for the origin of 
the stammer. Blame fixed on the patient’s 
seventh-grade teacher, whose merciless 
needling whenever he tried to recite had 
driven him to stutter as an escape. 

Forced Cure. At this point the aver- 
age hypnotist-psychiatrist would have 
wakened the patient, told him the analysis 
and piously hoped the stammer would die 
out. But Slater kept him under hypnosis, 
virtually ordered him to remember the 
teacher was long since dead, the problem 
over, the need to stutter gone. It worked. 

His reason for doing this, Slater ex- 
plained, was his growing belief that most 
neurosis 7s hypnosis. “The cure” he added, 
“must be de-hypnosis.” 

The theory behind this, now widely 
accepted by academic psychologists, prob- 
ably also was Slater’s originally. It is that 
high emotional tension (in stage-hypno- 
tism, the subject’s self-consciousness) 


makes people suggestible, easy to fascinate 
and convince. Hate-drunken audiences at 
Hitler’s speeches were good examples, as 
Slater noted in 1941. 

To try his theory, he dropped the old 
hand-waving techniques in favor of a sort 
of quick sales-talk, raising the subject to 
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SLATER & SUBJECT. Another neurosis bites 
the dust. (SEE: Job for Superconscious) 
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a peak of expectancy. He found he had cut 
hypnotizing time from the usual half-hour 
to about 10 seconds. 

Peanuts—as Ordered. He also had 
made it reasonable to call the snarling 
teacher’s effect on the scared child hypno- 
tism. The subsequent stuttering, he ex- 
plained, probably was a _post-hypnotic 
effect. 

A few minutes earlier this had been 
demonstrated in the theater, when an 
“awakened” sailor left the stage, went 
back to his seat, suddenly yelled ‘“‘pea- 
nuts!’ Slater had given him the deferred 
order while he was under hypnosis. Even 
some allergies, Slater thinks, may be self- 
hypnotically planted reactions. 

Our subconscious, says Slater (only 
he prefers “superconscious’’), which stays 
alert when attention wanders, can make 
trouble, but it also can be vastly useful. 
He has reams of doctors’ and dentists’ affi- 
davits to prove it. But people must lose 
their distrust of hypnotism. To help them, 
he has written a seven-lesson manual, 
Hypnotism and Self-Hypnosis (Ralph 
Slater, 155 W. 72nd St., New York: $3). 
“A child can understand it,” he says. 


For Better Babies 


From 60 countries came 2.200 of 
them, baby-care experts of all shapes and 
sizes. They met in the air-conditioned 
halls and suites of New York’s Waldorf 
Astoria. Mid-July simmered outside. 

Inside, 150 booths showed them 
pickled embryos (34 to 16 days grown), 
whooping cough symptom-charts, Nestle’s 
baby milk products. Spectacled specialists 
exchanged chat and learned lectures on in- 
fant care. 

It was the first International Con- 
gress of Pediatrics in a decade. (Previous 
ones: Paris, Stockholm, London and 
Rome.) This promised to be the greatest, 
to sum up wartime and postwar victories 
over infantile ills, 

Early Arrivals. Admittedly, infant 
mortality rates were on the decline every- 
where. But, added Dr. Alan Moncrieff, 
London Hospital for Sick Children, those 
for neonatal (occurring during the first 
week of life) mortality are not decreasing 
fast enough. In Sweden, reported U. of 
Uppsala’s Dr. Curt Cyllensward, the pro- 
portion of still-births and neonatal deaths 
has actually increased. Traditionally as- 
signed reasons (inadequate care or over- 
aged mothers) would not account for it. 

Most important causes of tender-age 
death, said Dr. Aug Reuss, Austria, are 
premature delivery, head injury and “lack 
of vitality” (Debilitas vitae), an old style 
term which now means inability to get rid 
of blood wastes. 

There’s no medical magic to bar death 
from baby-wards, the experts agreed. Only 
known safeguards are unflagging medical 
and nursing care. Special set-ups help. In 
Chicago, the Sarah Morris Hospital for 
Children, for instance, maintains a special 
premature infant station. The U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau distributes equipment-blue- 
prints for such facilities. One promising 
post-delivery drug has appeared: A male 
hormone (testosterone) injection which 








DOOMED? By 1948, DDT could make swatters 
relics. (SEE: Mission Against Musca) 


sometimes fans feeble sparks of life into 
a steady flame. 

A novel way to discover congenital 
heart defects in the newborn was reported 
by Dr. Andre Cournand, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. He cuts a vein, through 
it pushes a narrow, flexible tube all the 
way to the heart. It throws a shadow on a 
fluoroscope screen, reveals heart deformi- 
ties, makes operating easier. 

Art Clue. In New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital, Drs. Lauretta Bender and J. 
Allison Montague tested artistic ability of 
some 200 schizophrenic (split personality ) 
children, found they had ‘tan amazing ca- 
pacity to express human form in action 
. » « expressing all the problems of social 
inter-relationships.” One possible result: 
easier diagnosis of schizophrenia. 


Mission Against Musca 


As the Mississippi and Missouri re- 
treat from flooded areas, they leave behind 
fertile breeding spots for another threat as 
dangerous as the water itself—Musca do- 
mestica, the house fly. 

Fortunately, regiments of DDT on 
grocery, drug and pantry shelves, are 
ready to fight this health threat. “Abun- 
dance of DDT this year through commun- 
ity effort, can practically wipe out the fly 
menace in the USA,” predicts Dr. F. C. 
Bishopp, U.S. Bureau of Entomology. 

The battle against the winged bearers 
of filth, typhoid, diarrheas, dysenteries and 
possibly polio began in the little town of 
Moscow, Idaho. It has spread through the 
country—to Buffalo, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Olathe, Kan. 

Purge. In Moscow volunteers armed 
with free swatters and DDT bombs scour 
their town—scrub trash and garbage cans; 
spray hanging light fixtures, drop cords. 
window and door frames, screens, doors 
and porches—eliminate every likely fly- 
commissary. Trucks power-spray more 
DDT in alleys, grass heaps, city dumps, 
manure piles, stores, restaurants, markets 
and milk depots. 

Weapons range from. hand spray-guns 
to power outfits. Aerosol bombs kill on- 
the-wing flies; residual sprays leave DDT 
deposits, effective for 4 to 5 months. 

Old fly sprays contained pyrethrum 
knock-out drops—the fly passed out, then 
revived. Adding DDT makes it final. 
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Education 


What, No Humor! 


The grim, serious demeanor of most 
college students today has some educators 
worried. They have never seen anything 
like it. 

Dr. J. Howard Beard, director of 
health service at the University of Illinois, 
says the signs of the trend to the neurotic 
are too obvious to be ignored. 

“Freshmen, especially, are beset by 
worries, harassed by fears. Too frequent- 
ly they indulge in ‘pick-me-ups’—Cokes. 
smokes, coffee hours. Escapes, mental 
crutches, emotional stabilizers and seda- 
tives are being sought for relief. 

“They [the students] are longing for 
security. Life is tense. The stress is be- 
ginning to tell.” 

Chaos. To Northwestern’s famed 
and genial professor of English, Bergen 
Evans, the phenomenon is an aftermath of 
war. 

“The students,” says Evans, “have 
literally seen a world disintegrating be- 
fore their eyes. The old landmarks are 
gone. No longer can they count on, the 
comfortable feeling of dad getting them a 
job after they graduate. 

“In addition, they are beset by imme- 
diate worries: lack of housing, overcrowd- 
ing, the care of wives and children. They 
do not laugh easily, and when they do 
they ase not sure what they are laughing 
at. Even the college humor magazines are 
dull beyond words.” 

To these plaints, undergraduate re- 
action was varied, Said one: “It’s tough 
to be young.” 


Uncle Sam’s Bonus 


For 25 years now Congress has re- 
fused to pass any Federal Aid-to-Educa- 
tion bill. 

Not, however, because pressure was 
lacking. It has, on the contrary, been ter- 
rific. Congressmen were astonished. Pri- 
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vately, they have complained. “It just 
doesn’t make sense,” said Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn (R.-N.Y.). “Here for weeks we 
listen to a wholly one-sided story. Little 
opposition appears. At last we have to 
stand on our own feet and say ‘No.’ Edu- 
cation is a state and local matter. Uncle 
Sam is in debt. Most of the states, on 
the other hand, have surpluses. And the 
danger of Federal control always goes 
with Federal money.” 

Right-About. Last week, however, 
out of the political blue came signs—un- 
mistakable signs—that either at the pres- 
ent session or the January session of this 
Congress, a Federal Aid-to-Education bill 
may upset all precedents and pass both 
Houses. 

Reading some of the signs, opponents 
looked at each other uneasily. Here is 
what they saw: 

ee A 6-to-2 victory in the House 
subcommittee for the McCowen bill for 
Federal Aid. 

ee A g-to-3 victory in the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
the companion Taft bill. (The two bills 
differ in details, but are almost identical 
in principle. ) 

ee A pledge by Sen. Taft to do all 
in his power to get the measure adopted. 

Formula. Any successful Federal 
Aid to Education bill has to have a sound 
formula for the distribution of Federal 
moneys to the states. In addition, it 
should have elaborate safeguards against 
Federal control of education. The Mc- 
Cowen-Taft bills have such a formula. 

Essentially, it is simple, although its 
application is many-sided. Roughly, un- 
der the McCowen bill, for example, pro- 
portionately larger payments will go to 
those states unable (but not unwilling) to 
provide a minimum of $40 per pupil per 
school year, while a flat sum of $3 per 
pupil per school year would be paid to 
those states which already exceed the $40 
minimum. 

Thus, both the rich and poor states 
would get something, and the United 
States, as a whole, say the bill’s propo- 
nents, would get a more uniform system 
of education. 


The Unforgettable Hour 


At last, a Teachers’ Bill of Rights. 

In Oxford, Ohio, it came dramati- 
cally. Three hundred school teachers, rep- 
resenting more than 100 educational and 
lay organizations, stood on their feet and 
cheered as the document was signed. 

Educationally speaking; it was an 
historic day in American history. 

The consensus of the teachers was 
best expressed by one of their number: 

“We are tired of being pushed around. 
Now we are going to state our demands 
and state them clearly.” 

They did. Included in the Bill of 
Rights, adopted by the National Confer- 
ence for the Improvement of Teaching, 
are the following: 

1) A 40-hour work week. 

2) Aclass maximum of 25 pupils. 

3) A minimum $2,400 annual salary. 

4) A five-year minimum college prep- 
aration for all teachers. 

5) No emergency teaching certifi- 
cates. 

6) No differentiation in salary be- 
tween high school and elementary school 
teachers. 

7) An adequate pension system. 

8) Greater share in the over-all 
school program planning. 

9) Genuine academic freedom. 

10) More and better health programs 
for children. 

One pet peeve of all teachers, the 
conference agreed, was the unfair dis- 
crimination against elementary school 
teachers in salary. Contended the ma- 
jority: it takes as much, if not more, skill 
to teach a primary class successfully as to 
teach the t¥pical high school class. 

Out of joint also, insisted the teach- 
ers, are working hours. Most teachers, 
they declared, work 60 hours a week, some 
70 to 80. The five-hour day, five-day week 
is all that the public sees. Actually, the 
typical teacher spends many extra hours 
correcting class-room papers, planning les- 
sons ahead, and even taking children on 
Saturday afternoon hikes. 

Last week thousands of U.S. teachers 
took on new hope. 


Konsos 
Washington 
South Dekota 
Connecticut 
Utah 
Nebrasko 
Colorado 
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FEDERAL AID. North Carolina will receive $18,766,000 for its schools if the McCowen bill passes; Nevada, $81,000. (SEE: Uncle's Bonus) 
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Press Association 


CONNIE MACK. No one's more surprised. 
(See below) 


Baseball: Anybody’s Guess 


As baseball passed the season’s half- 
way mark this month one thing was clear. 
The 1947 pennant battles were a consider- 
able improvement over the walk-aways of 
1940. 

Two weeks after July 4—when, ac- 
cording to tradition, the eventual league 
winners are on top in both American and 
National circuits—it still could be any- 
body’s race. 

In the American League 244 games 
separated the last-place Browns from the 
front-running Yankees in contrast to the 
32-game gap between the leading Red Sox 
and the Athletics a year ago. 

Close. Moreover, the other first and 
second division teams were correspond- 
ingly closer to first place than they were 
in July 1946. The Yankees were blasting 
away at the top of the heap with a 10}- 
game lead, but Detroit, Boston and even 
Cleveland were in a position to make a 
fight of it. 

There was no doubt, however, that 
the Yanks, who were floundering in the 
second division in May, were the team to 
beat. For one thing, the comparative col- 
lapse of the Red Sox was helping no little. 
For another, the Yanks were doing okay 
in their own right, putting together a long 
winning streak behind effective pitching 
and the substantial hitting of DiMaggio, 
McQuinn, Lindell, Berra, Johnson and 
others. 

Down & Up. In the National 
League, the gap between first- and last- 
place clubs was, as usual, smaller than in 
the American. This season’s hapless Pi- 
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rates were 17 games in back of the league- 
leading Dodgers, or trailing by about the 
same margin which separated them last 
July when each team was in the same rela- 
tive position. 

But the Braves, Dodgers, Cardinals 
and Giants meanwhile were making it a 
four-way contest that could end with any 
one of them grabbing the flag. Of the 
four, incidentally, it was hard to say 
whether the Cards or Giants so far had 
caused the most astonishment. 

Winners of the 1946 World Series, 
the Cards had been picked unanimously 
to take the National League pennant 
again. When this season opened they 
promptly went into their worst skid since 
1938, spending 51 days in the cellar be- 
fore struggling up to fifth place in June. 

The Giants, National League cellar 
champs last year, were expected to do no 
better than seventh this time. But now, 
led by the sensational Johnny Mize, they 
were batting well enough to win any game 
in which they got even mediocre pitching 
and were causing visions of the first Giant- 
Yankee subway series since 1937. 

Is It Real? Biggest surprise in 
either league, however, has been the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, whose venerable, 84- 
year-old manager was given a “Connie 
Mack” day this month in Meriden, Conn., 
where he began his baseball career 63 
years ago. 

The A’s wound up in last place in 
1946 and were universally delegated to 
fill the same spot in 1947. But in May 
they had risen from last for the first May 
in years and the following month were in 
the first division for the first time in 15 
Junes. 

To The New York Times’ Arthur 
Daley and to many a fan the spectacle of 
the A’s in third place, however briefly, was 
something of an optical illusion. But 
there they were, performing such feats as 
winning seven of 12 road games behind 
better than ordinary pitching. Mack’s 
open-mouthed explanation of his club’s 
resurgence was the team’s youth and fire. 

The Athletics, who have won nine 
pennants and five World Series, have fin- 
ished last in nine of the past 12 years. If 
they should win this year—which only the 
most rabid Philadelphian could think like- 
ly—they would take their first pennant 
since 1931 and give Mack what he wants 
most: another championship before he 
retires. 


Negroes Make the Grade 


When Dodger President Branch 
Rickey signed star Negro athlete Jackie 
Robinson to a Montreal baseball contract 
after the 1945 season, he launched the 
game’s great experiment. 

Could Robinson, first Negro in mod- 
ern ball, successfully overcome the color 
barrier? Fans, players and management 
watched closely as Robinson led the Inter- 
national League in hitting last year, landed 
a starting berth with the Dodgers this sea- 
son, made good by batting at a .315 clip, 
scoring 67 runs by early July. 

Second. Last week, the “experi- 
ment” phase of hiring Negroes in the big 
leagues was over following the signing of 


a second colored athlete—22-year-old 
Larry Doby, sensational second baseman 
of the Newark Eagles of the National 
Negro League. 

Doby, first Negro to make the Amer- 
ican League, was snapped up by Cleve- 
land. In his first Cleveland trial, Doby 
struck out as a pinch hitter against the 
Chicago White Sox, but three days later 
got a hit, drove in an Indian run. 

Doby’s signing meant that baseba!l 
at last had caught up to track, boxing and 
many another American sport in utilizing 
capable athletes no matter what their race. 
Particularly, it had caught up with pro- 
fessional football which, except for a 13- 
year interlude beginning in 1933, has con- 
sistently used Negro players. 

To Rickey, whose Dodger baseball 
empire now has five Negro players en- 
rolled, Doby’s entry with Cleveland brings 
near the day when “signing of Negro ball 
players will become a routine practice.” 

Race Is On. With the color bar now 
broken, it looked indeed as if that day 
had arrived. Few will be the big league 
managers henceforth who will let a pos- 
sible pennant slip through their fingers if 
hiring a colored player would prevent it. 

Next Negro player to make the grade 
may be Doby’s Newark Eagles teammate, 
husky, 25-year-old outfielder and shortstop 
Monte Irvin, who hit a sparkling .407 last 
year, has been scouted by three clubs so 
far this summer. 


Little Late 


Thirteen years ago the Province of 
New Brunswick, seeking to attract more 
sportsmen, ran a newspaper and magazine 
ad featuring moose hunting. Last week 
New Brunswick travel director David 
Griffiths had what he expects will be the 
last answer. 

From W. G. Jump, Ojai, Cal., came a 
letter asking rates and season dates. Grif- 
fiths’ reply: Sorry, the province has had a 
closed moose season since 1936. 





International 


DOBY. He followed Jackie. (SEE: Negroes 
Make the Grade) 
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Aviation 


Glider Future 


Gliders piled up a pretty bad record 
during the war. They were like sitting 
ducks to gunners on the ground; they 
killed many crews by smashing into ground 
formations during their fast, almost un- 
controllable landing rolls. They were gen- 
erally too clumsy for the swift, well-oiled 
handling of modern warfare. 

Now, however, the glider has a far 
from silent friend who knows well the 
craft’s war failings but insists on a sensible 
trial of its abilities for peace. The de- 
fender: New York Herald Tribune “Air 
World” columnist Gill Robb Wilson. 

Upset by “too much shoulder shrug- 
ging and lassitude in respect to gliders,” 
columnist Wilson has concrete suggestions 
for their improvement: 

Follow the Leader. He would sub- 
stitute short tow bars for the long ropes 
that now connect gliders to their powered 
mother-ships. This would make the glider 
more an actual part of the plane, enable 
it to follow at any speed. It might also 
eliminate one of the chief wartime glider 
worries—inability to follow closely the 
course of the tow plane through thick fog. 
Many times this inability has resulted in a 
snapped tow cable, a lost glider and crew. 

Other Wilson suggestions: rocket 
“brakes” to slow glider landings on rough 
ground; planes designed especially as tow 
cars; and vertical descent “spoilers,” a 
variation of the conventional wing flap 
which would permit landings at angles 
greater than the presently needed long, 
spiralling glide path. 

Wilson sums up: “If we cannot have 
[glider] trains for peace and war, we might 
as well admit the airplane is a glorified 
locomotive with a plush caboose, and air 
traffic a game of chess.” 


Air Record Umpire 


In America’s trophy room there was 
a new prize—the official world record for 
aircraft speed. To practically everyone 
that much was familiar and clear. But 
what about the “official”? How does an 
air record become recognized so that a 
pilot in Switzerland respects it as readily 
as one in Kansas City or London? 

For 40 nations of the world the king- 
pin of record aviation is a small office in 
Paris. On the door is the title Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. 

Now in its 42nd year of operation, 
FAI is as informal as its record-keeping is 
official. Its membership represents air en- 
thusiasts, not governments. Its elections 
and laws are those of a local fraternal 
group, and that unofficial status is a help. 
By voluntary agreement on FAI as the 
governing body of air record the confusion 
of each country claiming its own records 
is avoided. 

NAA. To represent it in the various 
nations, FAI members choose organiza- 
tions of a “sporting” rather than commer- 
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cial or militaristic nature. In America 
that group is the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, in Washington, 

How rigidly FAI checks its records 
was shown at Muroc (Cal.) Army Air 
Base when an American P-8o jet plane set 
the latest official speed record of 623 mph. 

The course was 4} miles long, with its 
paths marked by 12-ft.-wide strips of tape. 
To nullify the effect of wind two of the 
paths were laid in one direction, the other 
two at right angles. The record-seeking 
plane was guided onto the course by pink 
smoke flares at the end of each path. Re- 
cording the flight were NAA-manned cam- 
eras near the flares. The cameras clicked 
off 500 frames per second, charting the 
exact time of each foot the plane flew over 
the measured course. The average, not the 
fastest, of the four passes (one over each 
tape) is used to set the final mark. 

So that diving couldn’t be used to 
boost speed, patrol planes circled 1,000 
feet above each end of the 35-mile area 
that the flashing plane needed to turn 
around in. Over the course itself an alti- 
tude of about 250 feet had to be main- 
tained. 

And when it was ended, FAI stamped 


another “Official” on the ever swifter rec- 
ords of man’s flying fight against time. 


Air Age: Beers & Bombs 


At Battle Mountain, Nev., pilot Frank 
Page landed his two-seater on the main 
street, taxied up in front of a bar-room 
and called for a beer. Town Constable 
Charles Lemaire warned him away—‘that 
thing’s blocking traffic.” Half an_ hour 
later Page was back for another beer. Re- 
sult: Back came the constable, into jail 
went Page. 

@ @ Workers at J. Walter Jones’ ship- 
yard near St. Michael’s, Md., heard a 
plane pass overhead. Next moment one 
end of the shop exploded, showering the 
startled men with harmless debris. While 
the smoke was clearing a second explosion 
tore a locomotive-size crater in the yard. 
Conjectured the police, after finding bomb 
fragments and a piece of bomb bay 
shackle: An unidentified plane, probably a 
training ship, dropped the eggs when the 
shackle broke by accident. The shipyard 
thought it might be able to use the 
second bomb crater as a trash disposal 
dump. 


Acme, International 


The Difference 


Early this year the unperturbed 
fellow in the slightly wrinkled business 
suit, Squadron Leader William A. Wat- 
erton, slid out of the cockpit of a jet 
plane, dusted some bits of lint from his 
old cloth flying helmet and approached 
what in Great Britain was felt to be 
near hysteria by exclaiming, “Oh, 
rawther!” when told he had won his 
country a new world speed record of 
618 mph. 

Last month the AAF’s Col. Arthur 


Boyd beat that record by a scant 5 mph 
and in doing so unintentionally pro- 
vided a perfect contrast between the 
British (or nothing to get excited 
about) and American (or Technicolor) 
schools of thought. From head to foot, 
in contrast to the English pilot, he 
looked like something out of a1975 fash- 
ion magazine and the most repressed 
reaction to his new record was a small 
“Yippee” at the top of a mechanic's 
lungs. 
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Religion 


Fantasy? 


Many Episcopalians had voiced their 
church’s desire to become the unifying 
force that would merge all Christianity 
into a single religious family. But few 
ever phrased it more colorfully than ex- 
West Point chaplain John Buckman Wal- 
thour when accepting the post of dean of 
Atlanta’s Cathedral of St. Philip. 

“T live,” said he, “for the day when 
the Episcopal church will sponsor a Bazaar 
in a Baptist church, at which a Jewish 
auctioneer will sell goods for the benefit 
of a Roman Catholic orphanage.” 


Morals in Action 


The leaded windows in the gray 
Gothic jumble of St. John’s seminary were 
wide open to catch the summer breeze 
blowing across nearby Boston from the 
bay. 

Through the windows, to the students 
still on campus, came sounds of a politely 
heated discussion—but only those ad- 
vanced in theology could understand what 
it was all about. Inside, the annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America was under way. 

To most observers the highly techni- 
cal debate was just what could be ex- 
pected at such a meeting. What would 
have surprised them was the issue tackled 
by the priests later that day. An example 
of moral theology at work, these discus- 
sions centered on graft. 

Problem. For instance: A police- 
man is offered a share in “protection” 
money paid his superior by a house of 
prostitution. The policeman himself has 
taken no part in the protection. But he 
cannot stop the practice and if he refuses 
the money he will lose his job. By ac- 
cepting it, does he participate in a sin? 
What should he do with the money? 

Theological decision: He has not 
sinned; the priest to whom he goes for 
confession or counsel will advise giving 
the money to a “pious cause,” a charity. 

A public official sells information to 
a real estate firm so that it can buy up 
property that will soon become more valu- 
able because of municipal plans. Is this 
“just a worldly business matter’ or has 
the official sinned? 

Where the welfare of other human 
beings is concerned, theologians have long 
maintained, there is no such thing as “just 
a business deal.” The laws of God apply 
as firmly as the laws of man—and the 
official has sinned. 

Advice. But what can the priest do 
after the sin has been committed? To 
many a priest, day after day, come just 
such problems. And their action is far 
from merely ordering prayers of. repent- 
ance. They must advise—always in view 
of laws more lasting than man’s—what 
should be done to make restitution, how 
far his parishioner should go in bringing 
legal action against fellow transgressors. 
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Paradoxically it is largely because of 
this particular role of the priest that some 
have leveled charges of “meddling in busi- 
ness and politics . . . trying to usurp tem- 
poral powers” against the Roman Catholic 
church. Many have asked whether such 
an authoritative church can properly exist 
within the framework of democracy. Will 
not the church attempt to shape things to 
suit its own ends? 

Earlier in the meeting a review of 
statements by the late 19th century Pope, 
Leo XIII, had helped to clear the air of 
that persistent fear: 

The relationship of church and state 
in America is perfectly satisfactory. It 
needs no change. In America the church 
may fulfill its role in the realm of the 
spiritual without trespassing upon the 
powers of temporal government. 

Thus, for the theologians at St. 
John’s, there was no question of moving 
in on government—there was only the 
question of maintaining the word of God 
as a clear voice in the modern wilderness. 
And to every church, creed and denomina- 
tion—not to Roman Catholicism alone 
falls the same eternal responsibility. 


An Ad for Heaven 


“Give the back cover to God.” At 
first glance it looked like an insult. 

Fully explained, however, it looked 
like an idea the Biblical evangelists might 
have arrived at if they had lived in the 
age of printing press and publicity—de- 
vote the back covers of the 35 million 
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Church Cloth 


To many Americans the garb 
of non-Roman Christianity is the 
dark suit of the local pastor. What 
range there is beyond that was 
strikingly illustrated in Philadelphia. 

There as guest preacher at St. 
Mark’s church was Eastern Ortho- 
dox Rev. Georges Florovsky. His 
severe, black monastic robe was in 
sharp contrast with the gold em- 
broidered cloak of his Episcopalian 
host, the Rev. William Dunphy. 








American corporate reports to an inter- 
denominational religious public relations 
program. 

Behind the idea is Frank Howard, a 
New York public relations counsel who 
specializes in stockholder programs. For 
years he has noticed that 90% of the 
stock reports that his 40 clients and other 
U.S. corporations issue each year reach 
their public without any printing on th 
back. Those that do carry printing usu- 
ally limit it to a trademark. 

Reasons Mr. Howard: ‘‘What adver- 
tising or public relations can do to help 
religion on a national basis is a particu- 
larly tough problem because in few cases 
can the churches themselves stand the 
high cost of such programs. But the cor- 
porate reports, now wasting priceless space 
that no advertiser can even buy, could do 
the job without great cost.” 

In proof of his faith in the idea, he 
has offered to co-ordinate the seeking of 
“back cover” contributions. All he needs 
now: Public interest. 


Calvin for Americans 


For the ship of Protestantism that 
rode the restless tide of Reformation 
flooding across the face of 16th century 
Europe the theological writings of Martin 
Luther and John Calvin might well be 
called the mainsails. 

But unlike Luther’s works, repub- 
lished unceasingly by the church that bears 
his name, the 48 volumes of Calvin's 
tracts, commentaries and philosophy are 
almost inaccessible to readers of English. 

Calvin wrote them first in Latin. 
Then they were published in his native 
tongue, French. Not until 1850, in Scot- 
land, were they fully printed in English. 
And now even that translation is more a 
collector’s item than an inclusion’ on the 
average Protestant bookshelf, whether in 
the pastor’s study or the layman’s librarv. 

By next year, however, those book- 
shelves may have the works of Calvin in 
a new and American edition. Undertaking 
the publication is the Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. Set aside 
for the task: A husky, 20th century style 
editorial budget of $250,000. 


Niebuhr & the Buses 


Probably no one this side of heaven 
would ever really have the last word on 
the use of public school buses by pupils of 
church-owned schools. Protestant opposi- 
tion, generally, remained as firm as the 
appreciation of Roman Catholic school 
children who use the buses. 

But in New York Reinhold Niebuhr, 
internationally-respected theologian whose 
word on Protestant matters has been 
called “the last” as often as anyone’s, 
made a bus comment with a definite air 
of finality about it: 

“The argument that [such bus use] 
imperils democracy is an hysterical one. 
Since Catholics pay school taxes and tax 
themselves in addition to maintain their 
schools, it would hardly seem too great a 
concession to permit the “use of state 
school buses for their children.” 


PATHFINDER 


Americana 


Half a Haircut, Please 


What with the high cost of haircuts, 
some consider bald-headed men pretty 
lucky these days. Bushy-haired men do 
all right, too. At least they get their 
money’s worth from a trim. 

It’s the in-between men—those with 
just a ring around a bald spot, who are 
caught in the squeeze. In Pitman, N.J., 
one of them got tired of it. He thought 
up a “Half-Price Club” for half-bald men, 
went down to talk to his barber. 

The barber mulled over the matter. 
“You got only half as much hair,” he 
pointed out. “So each hair counts. We 
gotta be extra careful not to ruin one.” 
He turned the proposition down. 


Hinderer & Old Lace 


Time and moist Mississippi air take 
heavy toll of the old homes in the French 
Quarter of New Orleans. The dampness 
is especially hard on the lace-like iron 
balconies and fences that typify this ro- 
mantic Creole city. 

Nowhere else in the U.S. was orna- 
mental iron work used so lavishly as in 
old New Orleans. This was the Creoles’ 
special contribution — mingling traditions 
of the parent countries of the Mardi Gras 
town. Metal lace work in the ever-present 
“galleries” may carry the austere urns and 
arrows of France, which settled New Or- 
leans in 1718, or the heavier twirls and 
curlicues from the German colonists she 
sent to her new dominion. 

Much was inspired by Spain, during 
whose occupancy part of the city was re- 
built in 1795. Patterns of. oak leaves, 
acorns, willow trees, passion flowers, ears 


A LA CREOLE. Tradition takes a new form. 
(SEE: Hinderer & Old Lace) 
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of corn sprang from the Delta country it- 
self. Patriotic motifs—like the 13 stars in 
the Cabildo gates—were added after the 
U.S. took possession in 1804. 

Till 1815 spidery wrought iron was 
the fashion. After that, cheaper, fragile 
cast iron was used. Aristocrats of the gay 
city competed in both quantity and beauty 
in the use of this badge of wealth. They 
ordered exclusive patterns, then had them 
destroyed. They decorated whole walls 
with veils of iron lace. 

Many of the old pattern molds were 
lost when foundries converted to Civil 
War work. Now with craftsmen turning to 
more profitable lines, new patterns are 
rare, Since cast iron shatters easily, this 
bit of America’s architectural heritage is 
in danger of disappearing. 

For Sale. Long ago Hinderer’s Iron 
Works in New Orleans, which has been 
making iron lace since 1864, began col- 
lecting old molds, and copying new ones 
from old samples. It also salvaged scraps 
of the original work, shaping them into 
home ornaments. “Fragments of Old New 
Orleans” it calls these broken relics of 
Creole culture. 

Now the company is casting new 
“fragments” in the form of hurricane 
lights, candle holders, table pieces, door 
knockers. From them modern home-build- 
ers can buy footscrapers and andirons in 
lovebird design from the mansion where 
Gen. Beauregard spent his last years. 
There are wall brackets in rose pattern 
from a mansion on the boundary of the 
original town, magazine racks copied from 
a building erected in 1831. And, of course, 
whole balconies of lacy iron to bring Cre- 
ole romance to modern homes. 


Music for Pigs 


The field of music broadens day by 
day. Music now speeds. assembly lines, 
gets more milk out of cows. And in West- 
ville Grove, N.J., Arnold Litchman has it 
working on his pig farm. 

When Litchman’s neighbors com- 
plained that his. blaring radio disturbed 
the peace for a mile around, police found 
not a party in progress, but loudspeakers 
rigged around the pig pen, carrying music 
from a phonograph. It keeps the pigs 
from fighting, Litchman explained. 


Trade In 


Like most New England villages, 
Westport, Conn., clings to its past—but 
not at the expense of its future. 

Last month Rev. Frederic Lorentzan, 
of Christ and Holy Trinity church, sug- 
gested an auction to raise money toward 
a youth center and church house. “Trade 
in the past for the future,” he urged. 

On the auction block went heirlooms 
and antiques, fashion books dating back to 
1848, two spinning wheels that had whirred 
before the Revolution, ‘a mahogany bed 
brought from England 150 years ago, a 
well-used sideboard. A crew traveled 
nearly 1,000 miles collecting the items. 

After two days of auction Rev. 
Lorentzan counted the proceeds: $2200— 
$200 more than his goal. 





Pathfinder School Plan 


PATHFINDER has been used in 
schools for more than 50 years 
to supplement textbooks and en- 
liven the study of Current Events, 
Science, English and Literature, 
History, etc. 


The news, reported clearly and 
concisely, helps students keep 
abreast of National and World 
events. News Questionnaire, de- 
signed for use in daily studies, 
is prepared monthly covering 
the month's issues and is an 
effective teacher's aid. 


Special subscription prices 
available to students thru 
their Social Studies Instruc- 
tors. 


Instructors are invited to re- 
quest further information con- 
cerning PATHFINDER's School 
Plan by writing— 


Pathfinder 


School Service Department 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
1323 “M" St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 








Books 


Doctor of Nature 


In 1878, when Hermon Carey Bumpus 
was a boy, he wanted to give his Boston 
schoolgirl sweetheart a present. And what 
would make a nicer gift for a girl, thought 
young Hermon, than a pet skunk? He 
caught a skunk and removed its scent- 


glands, placing them on the sidewalk- 


where his preacher-father stepped on them. 
Presumably the skunk made an acceptable 
present, for Hermon later married the 
girl. 

This is only one of scores of amusing 
incidents which make the long and busy 
life of Hermon Carey Bumpus, Yankee 
Naturalist (U. of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis: $2.50) a fascinating book. The 
biography is written by his son, Hermon 
Carey Jr.; its chief point is that whatever 
Dr. Bumpus did, he did it in his own un- 
orthodox way. Nearly always, it got re- 
sults. 

First-Hand Science. He was a sci- 
entist, but he didn’t take much to books. 
“Don’t read about it,” he said, “go see it.” 
As a biologist at Brown university, he got 
a job in the museum cutting up and 
mounting animals. When a whale was 
washed ashore near Provincetown, off 
went Bumpus with his tools. Single- 
handed he cut off and cleaned its head— 
no mean feat—and shipped it back to 
college. 

After Dr. Bumpus helped found and 
direct the now-famous Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., his 
fame spread to New York City, and in 
1900 he was appointed the first director of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 

Here his passion for “learning by see- 
ing” caused a revolution. Out went the 
“dreary series of stuffed animals” and bot- 
tled exhibits with long Latin names. The 
museum was to be a place for people to 
study nature. 

As They Lived. To attract them, 
Dr. Bumpus arranged his birds, animals 
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and dinosaurs in realistic settings, showing 
them as they had lived. Eventually (1909) 
he ran into opposition from more conserva- 
tive men in the museum, and was forced 
to retire. But his ideas still set the style 
for most museums today. 

The rest of Dr. Bumpus’ life, as pres- 
ident of Tufts college, as a prime mover 
in the National Park Service until his 
death in 1943, are described in the biog- 
raphy. Its only serious lack seems to be 
an adequate evaluation of his biological 
research. Perhaps this is partly because 
Dr, Bumpus never evaluated it himself— 
he never had time. 


Pleasant Dreams 


There is nothing startling or revolu- 
tionary about Arthémise Goertz’s new 
novel Give Us Our Dream (Whittlesey 
House, New York: $2.75). As the title 
suggests, it is the story of a group of peo- 
ple who are not content with what they 
have, but who dream of better things. 

They live in an apartment house near 
New York (Sunnyside), where they are 
related, at the beginning, only by physical 
proximity. But through the skillful and 
untiring efforts of a middle-aged, over- 
weight lady named Mrs. Marsan, unques- 
tionably one of the nosiest characters in 
literature, their lives are woven together 
whether they like it or not. Quite fre- 
quently, they don’t. 

Matchmaker. The insatiable Mrs. 
Marsan not only listens at keyholes, but 
possesses a pair of opera glasses with 
which she sits up all night spying out the 
window. She soon learns that most of her 
neighbors are lonely and unhappy. This 
she sets out to correct. Before the book 
ends she has paired off (1) a crippled girl 
and a disabled veteran, (2) a war widow 
and a British soldier, (3) a schoolteacher 
and an A & P store-manager (though this 
one doesn’t stick). 

The novel is light, pleasant, and easy 
to read. As the Literary Guild’s selection 
for July, it is assured sales in the high 
thousands. It proves little except that a 
deft writer like Miss Goertz can take a 
trite, sentimental plot and by sheer skill 





weave a story which will please many read- 
ers and offend no one. 


Report on Franco 


Fascism was not defeated in World 
War II. It’s still flourishing in Spain. A 
clear, three-dimensional picture of its vig- 
orous existence is available in Report from 
Spain by Emmet John Hughes (Holt, New 
York: $3). Everyone should read it be- 
cause (1) it is an intelligent, thorough 
analysis of the political forces at work in 
Spain, and (2) it gives the reader insight 
into the whys and wherefores of Ameri- 
can-Franco relations, 

Hughes writes with unusually sound 
preparation. After graduating summa cum 
laude in history from Princeton, he did 
graduate work in the School of Political 
Science at Columbia, then spent four years 
in diplomatic service in Madrid. 

The Juggler. Hughes would not 
have us underrate Franco, whom he con- 
siders an unusually adroit politician. He 
points out that since the civil war Franco 
has managed to keep three mutually dis- 
trustful political forces—the Army, the 
strictly fascist Falange party, and the 
Catholic hierarchy—united in his support. 

Yet Hughes believes there is. among 
the Spanish people great opposition to 
Franco. They are disturbed by the lack of 
freedom, the cruel plight of thousands of 
political prisoners, their own daily fear 
of the Spanish gestapo, the intellectual 
strangulation in the midst of propaganda 
which permeates even the classic Spanish 
catechism used in religious instruction. 

Sanctions Would Work. Today 
when democracy is making a valiant stand 
in the war of ideas, Hughes feels that 
Franco’s fascist ideology ought not to be 
tolerated. He deplores our present vapid 
foreign policy, which urges patriotic Span- 
iards “to find means to bring about a 
peaceful withdrawal of Franco.” The 
means, says Hughes, are ours. He urges 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
and if necessary the imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions. Such sanctions, he guar- 
antees, would spell the end of Franco and 
the Falange within three or four months. 


Science Service, American Museum of Natural History 


MARINE STILL LIFE. Under Dr. Bumpus (left), the American Museum installed lifelike exhibits like this beach scene. (SEE: Doctor of Nature) 
PATHFINDER 











Radio 


COLMAN. Star player in a new big business. 
(SEE: E.T.s Are Growing) 


Spot Announcements 


e @ After much talking with assorted 
producers and sponsors, mammy-singer Al 
Jolson has signed to head the Kraft Music 
Hall (NBC, 9 p.m., EDT) starting Oct. 2. 
The 61-year-old Jolson made a smash 
comeback last season as a $5,000-a-show 
guest. He'll get about $7,500 a week next 
season. Jolson starred on the Music Hall’s 
premiere in June 1933. 

e e Counting his college days at Penn 
State, Fred Waring at 47 marks 30 years 
in show business this month. Keeping his 
music “never too hot, never too sweet,” 
his Pennsylvanians are famous for pol- 
ished, liquid arrangements of numbers 
ranging from his theme song Sleep to the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. At present 
Waring does a five-a-week morning show 
(11 a.m.) and one evening program (9:30 
p.m., Tuesday, EDT), both on NBC. 


E.T.s Are Growing 


Electrical transcription, long radio’s 
black sheep to both broadcasters and lis- 
teners, is coming into the fold. What Bing 
Crosby did to raise E.T. prestige on the 
networks last year, movie actor Ronald 
Colman is doing on local stations. 

The quality of Colman’s recorded pro- 
grams is the telling factor. Up to now 
transcribed shows sold to independent sta- 
tions have been in the same dubious class 
with “boilerplate” news in country news- 
papers. Many were recorded by fly-by- 
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night firms that folded before delivering 
all of a promised series. 

Now the industry is plugging to im- 
prove both programs and records as more 
name stars consent to transcribe. 

The Colman show is produced by one 
of the most respected E.T. companies, 
Frederic W. Ziv. Titled Favorite Story, 
it’s an expertly handled, half-hour drama- 
tization of literary classics (Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Wuthering Heights, etc.) with 
Colman as hero or narrator. 

Top Budget. It, like lesser produc- 
tions, is sold to independent stations who 
want a first rate show to offer local mer- 
chants. Ziv set the industry’s top single- 
show budget of a half million dollars for 
the first year’s 52 records. Cost of pro- 
duction, far beyond reach of small sta- 
tions, is slightly more than for a similar 
live show. 

But since Ziv charges according to 
population (other E.T. companies may 
charge a flat rate. per record, or vary prices 
with locality), the show costs a station 
serving 10,000 people only $12 a week. 
For a New York station it runs about 
$1,000 a week. 

A small outlet, therefore, can sell Col- 
man (or his counterpart) to a local dry 
goods store opposite, say, CBS’ Radio 
Theater. That way it can compete with 
network stations, 

Cross Country. At present Ziv has 
19 “open-enders” (transcriptions with 
blank spaces for local commercials) on 675 
stations. Each show is sold to a number 
of outlets, but never to two competing 
stations in the same area. 

One of E.T.’s ripest potential markets 
is the growing number of non-network FM 
stations, which want more transcriptions 
fine enough for their flaw-magnifying 
transmission. 

The efforts of Ziv, Louis G. Cowan, 
Kermit-Raymond, Lawrence Hammond 
and others of the nation’s more than 100 
E.T. companies have enabled them collec- 
tively to offer programs like: 

e @ Bandleader Tommy Dorsey as a 
disc jockey. Producer Cowan hopes to add 
name guests by September. 

e @e Some of radio’s best, but unsung 





dramatic actors in half-hour productions 
on Theater of Famous Radio Players. 

© @ Hollywood’s Open House with 
guests like Jack Benny, Marlene Dietrich, 
Peter Lorre. Jim Ameche is emcee. 

Among the networks, NBC and CBS 
still turn thumbs down on transcribed 
shows. CBS regards E.T. as just another 
form of competition. But NBC, paradoxi- 
cally, makes open-enders in a big way for 
local stations competing with it, because it 
considers them not a threat but more busi- 
ness. 

The E.T. companies, of course, think 
they’re plenty of threat to the chains’ in- 
comes, and nothing remains but to wait 
and see. But if the E.T. people can bring 
out more discs like the Colman show, the 
networks may find some of their listeners 
wandering. 


Farmer and the Dial 


Radio’s farm audience of about 4.5 
million families spend a good deal more 
time with their sets today than before the 
war. This is a reasonable conclusion drawn 
from a recent survey of the listening area 
of station WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn.., 
where rural people now spend 25% more 
time listening every day. 

WCCO gives most of the credit to the 
Rural Electrification Administration. But 
REA, which has put in a record number of 
power lines all over the U.S. in the last 
two years, says private companies have 
kept pace. Regardless of who builds the 
lines, farmers no longer have to save their 
batteries, can listen longer. 

Their Choice. No figures show pre- 
cisely how many hours farm families now 
listen. But in 1945 men listened 2.3 hours 
a day, women, 3.7. Most value their radios 
highly for information and entertainment. 
They prefer news, hymns and religious 
programs, old-time music and market re- 
ports in that order. 

People in towns list news first too, but 
like metropolitan listeners follow with quiz 
programs, comedians and popular music. 
Drama, now highest in Hooper ratings, 
which are based only on city-listener polls, 
hardly gets a look-in on rural sets. 





Forsythe, USDA 


DISHES DONE. After supper is the farm family's big radio time. (SEE: Farmer and the Dial) 
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Movies 





Flicker Flashback 


Perils of Pauline (Paramount) is 
a glorified Technicolor biography of the 
screen’s greatest serial queen, Pearl White. 
Watching Pearl teeter precariously on an 
airplane wing or dangle from the edge of 
i cliff was top excitement for 1914 movie 
goers. In a few instances the film makes 
comical hay of those spine-chilling stunts 
and early-day movie-making. Otherwise 
it limps along on an admittedly “fiction- 
alized” love story. 

Pearl (Betty Hutton), a sweatshop 
seamstress with footlight fever, meets a 
grande dame of the theater (Constance 
Collier). Through her she becomes an 
actress, falls in love with the handsome 
leading man (John Lund). But after a 
quarrel, Pearl quits the stage and lands 
a job in the still-new flickers. She soon 
becomes the daredevil heroine of silent 


film serials. From there on the story 
turns maudlin in the usual effort to get 


the hero and heroine together again. 

Brimstone. Betty Hutton plays the 
fearless Pearl with fire and energy. In ap- 
pearance she closely resembles the original 
stunt girl. But it’s doubtful that Pearl 
White could have put over songs like 
Poppa Don’t Preach to Me or The Sewing 
Machine the way Betty does. 

John Lund is passable in a stuffy role. 
William Demarest and Billy De Wolfe 
mug and strut about amusingly. Constance 
Collier, celebrating her 64th year of troup- 
ing, gives a choice performance. 

Old Gold, The real stars, however, 
are the old-timers, seen in bit parts. 
There’s Paul Panzey, villain in the first 
Perils, and Creighton Hale, Pearl’s lead- 
ing man in her second serial, Exploits of 
Elaine. Bert Roach, Chester Conklin, 
Hank Mann, Heinie Conklin—all Mack 
Sennett comedians—put over a_ typical 
slapstick, pie-throwing scene with as much 
zest as they did 30 years ago. 





OLD-TIME PERILS. Both the original (left) and present-day Paulines find themselves in pretty tough scrapes. 
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Siesta with Esther 


Fiesta (M-G-M) keeps aquamaid 
Esther Williams on dry land as a lady 
bull-fighter. The movie is more of a 
siesta than fiesta—even the scene where 
Esther wears down a bull just by swirling 
a cloak (no picadors nor blood mar the 
Technicolor scenery ). Ricardo Montalban 
contributes the film’s liveliest moments as 
he twirls through some fine Mexican dances 
with former Ballet Russe star Cyd 
Charisse. 


Queen of Madness 


Joan Crawford goes crazy with superb 
authority in Possessed (Warner Bros.). 
It’s the slickest, snappiest, best-dressed 
melodrama of the year. 

This time Joan’s heavy, humorless 
personality is perfectly geared to her role. 
She plays a passionately possessive woman 
who can’t grasp the fact that her lover, 
Van Heflin, is fed to the forehead with her. 

Van tries to call their affair quits in 
a nice, good-humored way, but Joan sobs 
and moans and throws herself at him with 
such vehemence that he takes to insulting 
her as a defense mechanism. 

The Real Thing... Temporarily 
balked, Joan marries Raymond Massey 
and revels for awhile in breakfasts in bed, 
sables, plush drawing rooms, servants, etc. 
But every woman knows that a fur coat, 
however expensive, is no substitute for 
love. In no time at all Joan is back on 
Van’s trail. 

As any movie fan could have pre- 
dicted, Van falls for Joan’s step-daughter, 
Geraldine Brooks, which. increases_ the 
tension. Joan’s mind begins to give, a lit- 
tle here and a little there, and presently 
she is unable to distinguish what she 
imagines from what she actually experi- 
ences, 

Now and again Joan runs through a 
flashily melodramatic scene (such as at- 
tacking her step-daughter in a_ jealous 
rage), which turns out to be an hallucina- 
tion, This sort of thing, plus some tricky 
sound effects (Joan’s heart is made to 





CRAWFORD AND HEFLIN. "Possessed" is just 
the word for Van. (SEE: Queen of Madness) 


boom like something manipulated by Gene 
Krupa) keeps Possessed alive and exciting. 

Mature. The movie has soap opera 
overtones, but it’s honest enough to pre- 
sent its heroine.as a pathetic, genuinely 
tiresome woman. It suggests that unre- 
quited love may have unbalanced an al- 
ready unstable mind, but never pretends 
that Heflin is not fully within his rights in 
telling her to go drown herself. 

Heflin and Massey are excellent. Miss 
Brooks, a Hepburnish newcomer, is most 
attractive. But it’s Joan’s picture. She 
can be as miserable as any six run-of-the- 
mine movie queens combined. 


Sull Worth Seeing 


Living in a Big Way (Gene Kelly, 
Marie McDonald). Solely for Kelly's re- 
markable dancing. 

The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (Rex 
Harrison, Gene Tierney). Delightful fan- 
tasy about a swashbuckling shade and a 
fetching widow. 

Woman on the Beach (Joan Ben- 
nett, Charles Bickford, Robert Ryan). 
Tale of doom enriched by Jean Renoir’s 
moody shots of sea, sky and shore. 

Cynthia (Elizabeth Taylor, Mary 
Astor, George Murphy). Simple, charm- 
ingly-acted story of teen-agers’ problems. 


Museum of Modern Art 


(SEE: Flicker Flashbacks) 
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Bach in the Jungle 


For the last word on how to play a 
chorale prelude by Bach, where would a 
student organist go? Whom would he ask? 

If Columbia Records had not made 
the trip unnecessary this month, he’d have 
to cross the ocean to French Equatorial 
Africa and steam seven days up the hot, 
jungle-walled Ogowe river. Disembarking 
at a lonely medical mission, he’d ask to 
see Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

His Bach query would then be an- 
swered (though he might have to wait un- 
til an appendectomy was finished) by a 
sturdy, 72-year-old man with a walrus 
mustache and muscular hands. He might 
hear the prelude played on a zinc-lined, 





rot-proof piano (a gift of the Paris Bach | 


Society to a much-missed maestro), 

More than Music. If the student 
craved data not on Bach but on tropical 
heart disease, mission maintenance or 
Hindu philosophy, he’d still be in the right 
place. Schweitzer holds six doctor’s degrees 
(medicine, divinity, philosophy, theology, 
music, letters), has published 23 books 
(he’s finishing a three-volume philosophy 
now), founded a medical mission and has 
run it for 34 years. 

But it is among interpreters of the 
music of Johann Sebastian Bach that his 
name works magic. Schweitzer, the son of 
an Alsatian evangelist, played Bach as a 
church organist when he was nine. At 24, 
with his teacher, the composer-organist 
Charles Widor, he prepared the still-stand- 
ard edition of Bach organ works. 

The mighty music of the great Ger- 
man master had suffered in the 150 years 
since his death. Musicians tick-tocked it 
like finger-exercises; listeners glumly tried 
to puzzle out its counter-melodies. It took 
Schweitzer to discover Bach was a tone- 
poet, to prove it in an organ-crusade that 
left musical Europe breathless. 

Debt. Then he vanished. Or so it 
seemed to the public. Actually, at 30 he 
had kept a nine-year-old vow to repay his 
Maker for his good fortune with service 
to people less happy. He won his medical 
degree and went to Africa. He has emerged 
since only for two concert tours for funds. 

Next year, according to Dr. Everett 
Skillings, Middlebury college professor and 
chairman of the Albert Schweitzer Fellow- 
ship -(an admirers’ money-raising group), 
Schweitzer may tour again. Perhaps he 
will visit the U.S. 

Although (naturally, at 72) he will 
be no longer in his prime, many will flock 
to hear him. But others, by then, will have 
heard him at his best, playing the Stras- 
bourg organ of his heydey. Columbia 
Records is re-issuing an album (M-310, 
seven 12-inch records) of 13 Bach chorale 
preludes by Schweitzer, recorded two dec- 
ades ago, long out of print. 

They include some of the best known 





of Bach’s works in this form: Christ Lay | 


in Burial Robes, By the Waters of Baby- 
lon and Christ. We Must Praise Thee. 
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AUTO SEAT COVERS *; 


ARIDEX FIBRE 
in Colorful Plaid 


Protect clothing and uphol- 
stery...slide in and out of 
car with ease and comfort. 
Tough Aridex fibre, water- 
repellant, long-lasting; cov- 
ers both seat and back. Bril- 
a liant multi-color pattern. 
Harmonizing cloth trim. In- 
stall in a jiffy with elastic 
grips. No pins, no tacks, 
3 types FIT ALL CARS. 
ORDER NOW! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 



















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


; SANGERS, 325 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill. Dept. 5050 


Please rush...... Aridex Plaid Fibre Seat Covers @ 
$2.98 each or 2 for $5.00, as checked below: 


TYPEA...._ TYPE B TYPE C 


A SOLID BACK | 
| 
| 
| 

Send Postpaid. Full payment $.......enclosed. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For 4-door 
Sedan, front of 
fear; or Coach 
fear; or Coupe. 








: B Divivep Back 
SOLID SEAT 


For Coupe or | 


Coach front. 
| PND 6. adicobr6dcestenanedecbesaseeddaenaeen 


Send C.O.D. plus postal charges. 





INDIVIDUA 
Cc ret RGGTEE cc ccccccccevccececasecesanewinsceseces 


For divided back 
and seat 


| City... cccevevccececes LOMEs coves HAtlceccccce 
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BEAUTIFUL ILL-FITTING 


WHITE SILK||| FALSE TEETH 


4 
The loveliest material you've ever seen! Fit Better 
Brand new, 100% pure, creamy white in With Komfo 
color, 36’’ wide, same smooth finish on both Dental Pads 


sides! Wonderful for making dresses, blouses, 

dickeys, baby things, pajamas, slips, cur- m P 

tains, bedspreads, etc. Dyes easily— Here is a comforting 

washes beautifully! aid for dental plate 
sufferers. Komfo Den- 
tal Pads relieve sore 


ONLY $125 PER YARD and tender gums due 


in lengths of 8 yards or more. If you want hel to — “som 
less, price is $1.49 a yard. Order any amount elp prevent seeds from lodging 


you want, in any length you want, at this under plate; help make plate fit snug- 
amazing low price! Order by mail—send ger; help you wear and become accus- 
check, money order, or order C.O.D. Add tomed to new plates: enable you to 
50c for postage and handling. Immediate eat meat, tomatoes, pears, celery. Not 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed, of course. a powder, not a paste, will not stick to 


H U G Hi Cc L AY PA U L K plate. Send 50c for 10 lowers; send 50c 


for 8 uppers. (No stamps please.) 
Dept. 25-B 


ae a : eed on Minimum order of either kind—50c. 
o. Kansas Ave. opeka, Kansas 
or, 49 Faimouth St. Boston 15, Mass. KOMFO DENTAL PAD CO., BOX NO. 6311, 


DEPT. B25, PHILA. 39, PA. 






































STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 39 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. | 


My plan. G. I. Ap- 
roved. Send for FREE BOOK — 
‘Law and Executive Guidance” 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 79-P, 646 N._ Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, mm. 


AIRSICK  stuctctats 
NAUSEA 


changes, relieved with 
.--Helps to controb 


AHERS// 
ES 
AIRSICK 
organs of balance. ey 
Quiets the nerves. 


a ~~ 
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For prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 65 
years success. All druggists. 


| apes TALCUM 
OINTMENT 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS | 


AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDSE.Y 
Like cost’. of] paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Amazing Value! Gets or- 
ders fast! Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 














name, 50 for $1.00 up. Pays up to 100% 
profit. Also Stationery. 20 other assort- 
ments, 60c to $1. Samples on Approval. 
PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 7204 St.Louis 3, Mo. 





INVENTORS 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders | [trot lame encourage the development of inventions. Write | 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ's Birth- Re d” form at onee. No obligation. 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also sell our complete Line of Mc MORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Box 307A istered Patent Attorneys 


R 
Shepherdstown, Pa. | 1029 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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PIN-WORMS 


now can be beaten! 


The miseries of Pin-Worms have 
been known for centuries, and 
millions of victims have sought a 
way to deal with this pest that 
lives inside the human body. And 
recent medical reports reveal that 
one out of every three persons 
examined were found to be vic- 
tims of Pin-Worms. 


Today no one need suffer the 
torment of Pin-Worm infection— 
and no one should. For today, 
thanks to a special, officially ap- 
proved drug principle, a highly 
effective treatment has been made 
possible. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in JAYNE’S P-W, the 
new, medically sound Pin-Worm 
treatment developed in the lab- 
oratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms easily and 
safely. So watch for signs of Pin- 
Worm infection in your child or 
yourself—don’t suffer in silence 
the irritating rectal itch caused 
by this ugly, stubborn pest. Ask 
your druggist for JAYNE’S P-W 
and follow the simple directions 
on the package carefully. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





SHINE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


%) New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


cr oy: astes, liquids. Sim- 
glide over s oon pas 
— you have a lustrous, 

] Ii, long- jesting shine. No 
No muss. Nosoiled 







— Geeta Clean. Handy 
= WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 
- For Men’s, Women’s and 
_ Children’s Shoes. Low 
a priced. Lightning seller! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS erring 
send name at —,, 4 ny tal a <.. SEND N' 

@our name. EE Co., Bar Street, “AKRON, ©} 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Comfort for Feet 


@ that Itch and Burn @ 


Revel in the mild, fluffy lather of a 
Resinol Soap foot bath—then smooth 
on soothing, gently medicated Resinol 


OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 
INVEST IN ww 


YOUR FUTURE 
* 








BUY 
U.5. SAVINGS BONDS 
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PRESTO! 








"You Wash And I'il Dry!" 


Riddle: 


is being built, 


house 
is building? 


Which is correct—the 
or the house 


(Answer at bottom of page.) 











Dilemma 


Why roosters crow 
And crows do roost 
I do not know; 
I’m all confoost. 
—Chip Wood 


Income is what you can’t live with- 
out or within. 

. . . 

Peace that passeth all misunderstand- 
ing is what the world needs. 

. sd es 

Much of the world’s adversity is oc- 

casioned by mankind’s perversity. 
e . e 

The average small boy believes that 
teachers’ salaries should be raised enough 
so that they might retire immediately. 

. * . 

It’s not much trouble to kill time 
when working, but finding something to do 
when loafing is tough. 

e e e 

Solomon couldn’t help being wise 
with so many wives combing the neigh- 
borhood. 


Antiquity of Feminine Wiles 


Adam’s madam 
Had ’em. 
—S. Omar Barker. 


The high cost of living nationally and 
the high cost of giving internationally are 
in competition, 

a o e 

There’s some good in everyone but 

it’s not nearly so interesting. 
* . e 

The real problem of one’s leisure is 

how to keep other people from using it. 
e . . 

It’s easier to do a good job than ex- 
plain why you didn’t. 

7 . e 

Jesse James did all right without the 
use of an automobile but think what the 
automobile dealers are doing without a 
gun. 


If the horn of plenty would only 
sound off maybe the trumpet of war could 
be silenced. 

_ e es 

The man without a dollar to his name 
is about fifty cents better off than he used 
to be. 


Excuse My Ulcer! 


Life may begin at forty, but the truth is 
Life so begun still ain’t as nice as youth is! 





Democracy’s wooing of Europe has 
revised the old slogan to read “say it with 
flours.” 

e e o 

Proposed elastic auto fenders won’t 
help the man in the street. What we need 
is elastic pedestrians. 

e e e 

Every day something gets done that 
couldn’t be done. 

o o * 

A narrow mind slides right through 
the facts, 

. . s 


Nothing pays poorer than spitework. 


Quips 
We may be wrong, but usually those 
who go in for sit-down strikes are the 
ones who are too d--d lazy to stand up 
anyhow.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
e o 2 
Legislative sleight-of-hand means 
slashing an appropriation one day and 
slipping it back the next.—Dallas News. 
a . a 
As things go, in these uncertain times, 
just showing up on Monday morning is a 
success story in itself.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 
* > e 
Higher wages don’t solve the prob- 
lem. They only postpone it until higher 
prices cancel the increase. — Richmond 
News-Leader. 
- a e 
Answer to riddle: Disregard it—can’t 
get the lumber, 
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A COMM™MAND 


WuHeEn you step up toa 
store counter and name 
the brand you like best 


—you command the per- 





formance of American 
industry. 

Just as the words of kings and queens for 
generations brought forth the best in music, 
drama, and the other arts of entertainment, so 
your brand name preference tells managers of 
factories, scientists in laboratories and crafts- 
men at machines what you want, how you want 
it made, the flavor, the style, the cost range and 
other qualities that will please you. | 

Every manufacturer who names and adver- 


tises his product knows that you can accept it— 


PERFORMANCE* 





“COMMAND PERFORMANCE—A musical or 
dramatic performance that takes place by 
royal command 


...when you name the brand 


or reject it—by its name. The use of brand names 
and advertising keeps industry on its toes, main- 
taining quality . . . and catering to your taste. 

To learn the magic language of brand names, 
through advertisements in your favorite maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio programs and else- 
where is one of your unique American privileges. 
Nowhere else in the world is each individual’s 
choice so important. For food or finery, tools or 
tobacco, no matter what you want to buy, ex- 
ercise your “royal sovereignty.” For better living, 


today and always, name the brand. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A non-profit educational foundation 


“I'D LOVE TO GO...BUT HAVE I ENOUGH TIME?” 


Gol ARLNES GAN YOU Zine: Line 


“Te ... that’s what the airlines are selling. shortest hops, these dependable, comfortable air- 


At every airport and travel agency you'll see alert liners cut hours from airline schedules. Save money 
Americans buying an hour, a day, a week. Moretime_ ... save needless fatigue... save time. Fly by modern 
for fun on weekend trips or vacations... more time Martin airliner! THe GLENN L. Martin Company, 


for business when contacting distant customers. High Battimore 3, MaryLanp. 


above the plodding earth, away from dirt, noise and Seavel or Ghip by Mertin trenepast on These Groce Aitines 


crowds, you gain time, time, time! CAPITAL (PCA) ° EASTERN ° CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
UNITED ‘ NORTHWEST DELTA 


Time savings will be even greater on the airlines 
PANAGRA © CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) © AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 

1 ; yr r. ~ > UW « M4 a 9 € ¢ 
equipping with speedy new Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 seanatieen sabi siemens ; ciiteie ene 


transports. Bringing express-plane speed to even the AIR BORNE CARGO + =O SS. ® ~——CWILIS 


* 


AN INTERNATIONAL .INSTITUTION AIRCRAFT Get THIS FREE BooK BK 


e MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military air- jaa Fill out and mail coupon for your copy \\ 
it © sii © Cutest a Builders of Dependable ) Airerap Since 1909 of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
' - : — “HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Dept. 180, Baltimore 8, Md. 


mercial planes for passenger and cargo service . 
Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics & Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) © Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. — 
Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) + Stratovision aerial 
broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) ¢ Aircraft ground-handling equipment (licensed to 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living in far-reaching fields 





